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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
In our last we noticed in a cursory manner the 
imperfect and changeable nature of everything 
connected with Artin thiscountry. The impos- 
ibility of continuing in one uninterrupted stream 
of improvement either the arts of poetry or of 
painting, has at all times been perceived; and 
their ebbing, and flowing, has only been produced 
by the influential presence of eminent men, an 
Angelo and a Titian, a Rubens and a Reynolds, 
becomingthe mighty movers of the spring-tides in 
painting. An ART requiring so many requisites 
to produce perfection in any one branch, neces- 


arily extends the divisjong which mark the in- 
tervals of its eminent professors; mor can we 
expect that an academy, or any other nursery of 
education, can produce a greater succession ; 
like other seedlings, a thousand may be reared, 
but, to the experienced botanist, all alike worth- 


less, Yet it does not follow from that, that aca- 
demies are of no use; on the contrary, they give 
the greatest chance for the cultivation of genius, 
and enable it to carry out in after life the practi- 
cal results imbibed from the classic fountains of 
Greece and Rome; when properly conducted 
they become the great grammar schools of paint- 
ing, and unfold in the shortest space of time a 

nowledge of those beauties which lie hid in the 
antique sculpture. Whatever faults the Royal 
Academy may have in other matters, the educa- 
tion of youth has been conducted in the most 
exemplary manner, and the most perfect models 
of ancient art have at all times been placed before 
the students. Nor have the failures in produc- 
ing many men of superior talent been altogether 
detrimental to the spread of art through the 
country, for the numberless failures in producing 
painters whose abilities were sufficiently great to 
live by the easel, have, nevertheless, furnished the 

anufacturing provinces with a better class of 
Uesigners ; for, as Reynolds observes, “‘ Academies 
will always be surrounded with an atmosphere 
nfluenced by their existence ;” and even the com- 
mon sign-posts exhibit sufficient marks to indi- 
cate the different eras of a Lely or a Lawrence. 
The annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
tlso contribute considerably to give a bias to the 
general taste of the people, operating through the 
medium of the scenery of our theatres, the teachers 
of schools, and private pupils, and the mere assem- 
blage and remarks of the public at large; also, in 
& very great degree, by the engraving and pub- 
lishing those pictures which have attracted favour- 
able notice in the exhibition. Nor do the pic- 
tures cease to exert their influence on the close 
of the Academy, but may be traced, like lawyers 
taking their western or northern circuit, through 





the different provincial exhibitions. Notwithstand- 
ing all these beneficial results they are not without 
aconsiderable portion of deleterious matter, which, 
emanating from so large a body as the Royal 
Academy, is doubly pernicious; and any vice dig- 
nified by the example of Turner, Lawrence, or 
Wilkie, spreads like an infectious disease over 
the country, by means of a host of servile imita- 
tors, whose works possess nothing of a redeeming 
quality to counteract their injurious q 
We can notice, too, a certain tacit compact en- 
tered into, which gives curreney to principles 
agreeable to the whole that not only 
produce a harmonious unife , but tend to 
crush any attempt at a deviation the 

ral character of the von the’ walls of the 
exhibition. Now, this s to have been going 
on gradually since its foundation, that if we could 
introduce a few of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ best 
works, they would look more like the productions 
of Rembrandt than of one of the founders of the 
English school. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the reign of these coloured sweetmeats is draw- 
ing to a close, as already Kremlit’s white, chrome 
yellow, iodine of mercury, and French blue, have 
been lavishly and freshly employed; and when 
things get to a head, a reaction generally takes 
place. Reynolds designates the Venetian schoo! 
“the ornamental school,” and has been blamed 
for using so contemptuous a phrase, but sufely 
no one could be found fault with for designating 
the English as the “coloured school.” If Time 
is to be the great glazer of these crudities, then 
the English are the only artists who paint for 
posterity ; and if this state of things is to con- 
tinue, then Titian, Velasquez, and Vandyke must 
be consigned to the “ tomb of all the Capulets,” for 
they have lived in vain; but we cannot altogether 
despond when we see the works produced by 
many of the rising generation—young artists, 
as yet not disdaining to visit the National Gal- 
lery, and catch a tone of inspiration from the 
study of these powerful antidotes. When we 
reflect.that a school of painting is established in 
the Academy where the works of the old masters 
are copied by the students, we feel confident that 
they only depart from these models when they 
grow up to be exhibitors themselves, from a con- 
viction that they must conform to the general 
taste of the academicians, as the only chance of 
having their pictures well hung. Let us for a 
moment imagine that their works were to be 
hung up with those of Titian, Velasquez, Tin- 
torett, Paul Veronese, and even with some of 
Spagnoletto’s, in place of the less substantial de- 
licacies of Eastlake, Turner, Collins, or Callcott ; 
they would appear as visions that were “ melting 
into air, thin air,” and that we had not the same 
materials to work with, that these mighty masters 
were in possession of, But a little examination 





will show us that it was not the mere pigments 
which have given the vast superiority to their 
works, Any one who will run over the 
outlines of ‘ Peter Martyr,’ or the ‘ Death of 
Abel,’ by Titian, will perceive a boldness of con- 
ception, a greatness and continuity of form, par- 
taking even of a Michael Angelo character. Let 
us look ‘at the picturesque grouping, and ifi- 
cent masses of the mere light and shade of the 
miracle of St Mark, by Tintorett, or the extended 
combinations displayed by Paul Ve in his 
works of ‘ The Martyrdom of St Geérge’ and 
‘the ‘ Marriage at. Canna,’ and we will have some 
idea of the groundworks on which these 
cabonstity out their schemes wae 
Bcuro and colopr. Compared with these, what 
have we on the walls of the Acailemy? Feeble 
emanations of timid conception, embodied forth 
in bits and portions of figures ; clothed in unde- 
cided light and shade, and loaded with colours 
which they are enabled to bear. We, however, 
must dissent from the opinions of such artists as 
Professor Waagen, or Horace Vernet, that acade- 
mies have brought the state of the Fine Arts to 
this situation. The ignorance of the public who 
cannot distinguish good works from bad; the 
want of originality in the artists themselves, 
which makes them mere imitators of each other ; 
and, above all, that superficial system of study 
which in process of time destroys the capacious 
grasp of the human mind—these are the causes 
which operate perniciously. Before leaving the 
Academy in the present notice, we must do jus- 
tice to the great founder, Reynolds; not only in 
his giving to the students the result of his ob- 
servations and long practice in his lectures, but 
in his own example; witness some of his finest 
works, such as his ‘ Mrs Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse,’ his * Count Ugolino,’ and the witches in 
his § Macbeth,’ the ideas of which are all taken 
from Michael Angelo; the two first from the 
ceiling, and the last from the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel. Without entering inte the question 
respecting the comparative importance of the 
Royal Academy and the National Gallery, as a 
means of improving the taste of the people, we 
consider the opinion of Sir Martin Shee, the 
latter is to be considered more as a ny or 
a hortus siccus of art, quite as one-si as the 
opinion of Mr Haydon, who considers the exhi- 
bitions of the Academy as injurious to the public 
taste. The influence which an academy calls into 
active operation, either through the medium of 
its schools or its annual exhibitions, can pms Bon 
effective when based upon those principles w 
exist in the works of the great masters, and the 
people are more likely to appreciate what is good 
in the moderns by having the means of a contin- 
ual reference to the finest works of antiquity, 
both in sculpture and painting. Nevertheless, a na- 
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tional gallery, without concomitant circumstances 
can accomplish but little; of which the gallery 
at Madrid, one of the first in Europe, is a striking 
example. Every one must be aware that walk- 
ing through the most splendid library cannot ad- 
vance learning ; the names of the several 
authors, the number of their writings, or the 

ears of their existence, may be acquired with 
little trouble; but no useful knowledge can 
accrue from such data. So it is with pictures. 
To be driven, like a flock of sheep, through the 
most splendid galleries, with the servants uttering 
forth the names of the subjects, and the painters 
in the most monstrous and uncouth jargon, is 
little better than mere idleness. Pictures can 
only be useful in improving the taste of the peo- 





ple by permitting a careful contemplation of 
their beauties and defects ; to enable people to do 

this it is necessary to class and arrange the 

several schools, that their peculiarities may be 

perceived, for qualities that are admissible, and 

even to be praised in some styles, are detrimental 

in others ; therefore, having works arranged so as 

to look interesting, may please and amuse the oye 

but cannot be serviceable in improving the judg- 

ment. It is also of the highest importance that 

fine works should be so placed as to be attractive 

and their beauties shown to the best advantage, 

otherwise they cannot produce those effects on 

the mind, which can at all lead to beneficial 

results. Now we are firmly of opinion, that unless 
all these matters are maturely considered and 
acted upon, our National Gallery must remain 
neither ornamental nor useful: the pictures are 
not many, neither many of the highest class, but 
were they the finest in Europe, the very colour 
of the walls would destroy their efficacy. Every 
artist who has watched the effects of time upon 
pictures, must have observed that pearly greys 
degenerate often into greenish, and leaden tints, 
and yellow stone-colours preponderate in other 
instances; by painting the walls, therefore, of a 
dirty grey-green, this defect is heightened, to the 
utter ruin of the Claudes, and other works of the 
same tone of colour; neither are the warm and 
dark pictures benefited by it, for they are ren- 
dered by the opposition black and inky, and the 
brilliancy of the lights is totally obliterated. The 
colouring of the walls, therefore, is a point of 
very great moment; for it not only deteriorates 
the pictures of the gallery, and renders them less 
objects of admiration to the public, but leads 
many persons possessing valuable paintings to 
follow the same injurious principle, not doubting 
but that the directors of a great national institu- 
tion are the best judges on this head. We might 
instance the Dulwich Gallery as an example of 
the effect produced by a differently coloured wall ; 
for, though the pictures are of an inferior class 
generally to those in the National Gallery, they 
look a great deal better, and simply owing to this 
circumstance ; a reddish brown or warm choco- 
late colour renders the light pictures more lumi- 
nous and delicate, and the dark ones less heavy 
from harmonizing with many of the tones in the 
dark masses ; as to rendering the general look of 
the apartments gloomy, it is absurd to offer such 
a remark in extenuation ; most pictures look out 
when surrounded by a space of dull colour: few 
artists paint with much light in their rooms, and 
most of the works of the Italian sehool were 
painted for situations where little light could 
rsach them, In the exhibitions of old masters 
at the British Gallery this year, though the very 
worst assemblage we have ever witnessed, Lord 
Francis Egerton’s two Titians looked dirty and 
unfinished, and few could believe that they were 
the same works that looked so splendid on the 
walls of Cleveland House. Now this arose, not 

from their being in bad company, but from their 

7 hung in too strongalight. With many of 
the frames we might perbnps find the same fault 

as with the colour of the walls, that they do not 

shew off the various works to advantage, but the 

works themselves have a strong claim on the few 

remarks we feel inclined to make. Every collec. 


tion of pictures by celebrated masters must be 

considered as beneficial to the improvement of the. 
public taste, and at the same time furnishing the 

students in painting with works to which they 

can refer as examples. At present, the directors 

do not seem to bear these things in view, but are 

more desirous of having specimens of the different 

schools without reference to their utility. We 
hear artists strongly deprecate the purchase of 
the Raffaele, the Salvator Rosa landscape and 
other pictures as being of little use either to the 
student or the public generally.. Few of the pic- 
tures of Raffacle can give any idea of his great 
power, and had he never painted anyth ing better 
than the St Catherine (for which the directors 
paid 2000/. guineas), he never would have ac- 
quired a first-rate reputation : when this country 
is in possession of the most glorious of his works 
(those in the Vatican alone excepted), why are 
they allowed to moulder on the walls of Hamp- 
ton Court useless and unproductive in their ef- 
fects, when, if removed to the National Gallery, 
they would produce better results upon Art than 
the Elgin marbles, for which the nation paid 
30,0001.: a room could easily be built behind 
the Gallery which would enable them to be 
lighted}from above ; as to their being “ injured by 
the smoke of London” that is qnite ideal; there 
was not the same anxiety about their preservation 
when they were allowed to remain in damp 
rooms for years, both at Whitehail and Bucking- 
ham Palace: and as to the decayed state of the 
one now at the Foundling Hospital, “ The Mur- 
der of the Innocents,” being given as a proof 
it is founded in error; it being painted in 
turpentine colours, while those at Hampton 
court are} in water colour, but rather than forego 
the advantage they would be to the taste of the 
country they could be covered with glass. No- 





thing ought to be permitted to stand in the way 
of what would be advantageous to a people who 
have done so much for the advantage of other 
nations. Before quitting the gallery we must 
express our regret that, as a school of painting, it 
is suffered to remain without an artist to direct 
the labours of the pupils ;—a school without a 
master must strike every one asa perfect anomaly ; 
boys might possibly acquire a knowledge of 
Homer or Virgil, but the waste of time, and the 
best time in their lives too, would be enormous 
compared with what would be acquired with a 
head to direct them. We are free to admit that 
the secretary is unremitting in his attention, but 
we want a person who would be able to dictate to 
them with more authority. We are aware that 
a jealousy exists between the Royal Academy and 
the National Gallery, which, however, ought to 
be removed, as they both profess to be for the 
advantage of the public. We should like to see 
the keeper of the Academy in the gallery upon 
the Friday and Saturday, especially as it is the 
only school where female pupils are admitted; 
this alone demands some such regulation. We 
have the same objection to the school for the 
drawing from the antique in the British Museum, 
and which is considered as a probationary school 
for the Royal Academy: the idleness, the irre- 
coverable waste of time, and the fatal acquire- 
ment of a vicious or incorrect style of drawing, 
is perfect ruin in after life, and the profession is 
degraded by a host of imperfect artists let loose 
upon society. It is of no use for any govern- 
ment to purchase works of a high class if they 
are not rendered effective upon the taste of the 
country through the medium of correct instruc- 
tion, and this can only be done by proper artists 
being appointed to convey tuition, without which 
it would be better to close up the various facili- 
ties which only tend to divert the youth from 
more certain results. The school of design pro- 
jected by government, and now under the able 
direction of Mr Dyce, may be the means of 
fostering & more ornamental mode of drawing, 
which may be made applicable to the various 





branches of manufacture; but we confess we 
cannot yet see the force of shutting out a know- 


SS 
ledge of the human figure: to be able to dray 
they must be able correctly to deli 4 
object, and however, in the school, the 
pils may be kept in ‘ignorance, they will ai 
the figure at home, and ultimately become paint. 
ers in spite of every obstacle. The same 
was tried for many years in the Trustees’ A 
at Edinburgh, which afterwards became a mere 
school for general instruction in drawing. Taki 
the human figure as the groundwork of 
design, it is well known, in many proportions in 
architecture and ornamental decoration, the 
Greeks formed their principles upon a contem. 
plation of the proportions observable in the varie. 
ties of man. With these few remarks we must 
conclude for the present, but we must at all times 
urge the attention of the government towards 
the decoration of our public buildings with works 
of an historical character, as the best means of 
bringing out the talent of our artists, and giving 
a decided character to the arts of the country 
generally. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Epinsurcu.—The Report of the Committee of 
Management of the Association for the P.omotion 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland, for the years 1838.9, 
has just been published. It is of a highly grat. 
fying character, and exhibits a progressive improve. 
ment in the means, which cannot but have hada 
most beneficial effect upon the results of this ex. 
cellent and useful institution. We shall, next 
mouth, give a summary of its several details, and 
state our reasons for differing from the Committee 
— some points to which they seem resolved to 
adhere, notwithstanding that they evidently ope 
rate against the objects they have in view. 

Dvsun.—The first Annual Meeting of “ The 
Institute of Architects of Ireland” has been held 
during the month. An animated conversation took 
place between the Chairman and other gentlemen 
present, on the great advantages which the institu- 
tion must confer on the country. It was stated, 
that while the professional architects of Ireland 
were inferior to no other class of men in Europe in 
the several branches of their profession, and were 
competent to raise the architectural taste of the 
country to the pre-eminence which we should hold 
in enlightened society, they were thwarted in all 
their efforts by a body of men who laid claim to the 
title of architects, though they were, in reality, 
merely mechanics, without any of the knowledge, 
taste, and learning which are indispensable to the 
profession. The many tasteless and deformed 
buildings which everywhere meet the eye while 
going through the country bear undeniable = 
of the truth of this allegation, while the ¢ 
designs which are occasionally met with afford 
evidence that real talent, if encouraged, is not 
wanting in Ireland. The Institute is founded on 
the principle of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and it is intended to include among its 
members and associates all the qualified members 
of the profession in the country, as well as all the 
resident nobility, gentry, and other encouragers of 
the fine arts, and also, as honorary or corres 
ing members, the principal learned men of other 
countries. The objects of the Society are the ad- 
vancement of civil architecture, and of all the other 
arts and sciences connected with it ; the formation 
of a library and museum ; the carrying on of & 
correspondence with learned men in all parts 
the world ; and, in fact, the raising of the profession 
to its legitimate state in the country. The secre 
tary read a very flattering letter from Lord Fit 
gerald and Vesey, consenting to become the Pre- 
sident of their Society, and also from the Marquis 
of Normanby, and other noblemen and gentlemes, 
stating their warm feelings of co-operation with 
oe objects of the Institute.—The following ae 
the officers appointed for the ensuing year :— 
sident, Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey; Vice-President, 
Richard Morrison, Esq. ; Council, Wm. Murray, 
Frederick Darley, William Dean Butler, William 


Farrel, James Sheil, George Papworth an 














T. Papworth, Esqrs. ; Treasurer, Wm, Murray,Esq 
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AN ARTIST'S TOUR IN EGYPT. 
BY W. MULLER, OF BRISTOL. 


¢ adieu to Greece, I took my passage in the 
ch boat for Alexandria; and finding I was suffer- 
Frenewaer a severe cold, accompanied by fever, in- 
img by an excursion to the summit of Mount Hy- 
ttus, to obtain, for probably the last time, a view of 
the plainsof Marathon, I declined joining our party, and 
sted in my berth for the remainder of t e voyage 
(three days). It was with a feeling of exceeding plea- 
sure I heard the announcement of ovr arrival, 
my fever had left me, and that, although weak, J was 
sufficiently strong to make preparations for landing. 
My earliest impression, as soon as I was enabled to 
direct my thoughts to any objects but the care of my 
lu and the importunities of the donkey drivers 
with their “ vary gute donkey, sair,” (the Alexandrians 
know so much of English), was, that of all the spots I 
had ever seen for the artist this would prove the most 
fertile for his pencil; but experience made me alter 
myopinion. The town has by nomeansa grand appear- 
ance from the sea, although the port is a very fine one. 
The vessels of war of the Pasha’s, and the aspect of 
abundance of trade, give at first view an idea of an opu- 
lent if not an exceedingly rich place. This impression, 
however, is soon changed ; the curious nature of the 
streets—the want of European comforts—of good glass in 
the windows—give to it an air of seclusion, which arises, 
not alone from the desire to prevent the intrusion of 
the rays of a hot sun into their houses, but to shut out 
the gaze of the spectator; for this reason ow | use a sort 
of richly worked wood, in various patterns, that enables 
the inmates to see, but not to be seen. The various 
costumes strike one with astonishment, and I at once 
agreed with a friend, whom I had by accident met in 
Greece, after his return from a long residence in the 
East, that Egypt was the plate best calculated for the 
stady of the figure, as suited to historical painting. 

Io gazing at these figures, which seem like huma- 
nity put intoa kaleidoscope, such is its endless variety, 
I believe I should have lost my guide, baggage and all, 
had I not been accosted by a desire to know if I did 
not wanta servant; the individual who offered him- 
self in this capacity being a thin tall young man. On 
his informing me that he could “ speak English and 
Italian,” which I found he understood well enough to 
answer the rome of dragoman, I took him to the 
ino to wbich I had been recommended, and, on inquiry. 
finding his character to be good, I engaged him at eight 
crowns per month— Aleck becoming to me what Friday 
was to Robinson—and I have much pleasure in acknow.- 
ledging his good services. Being so far fortunate, I at 
once commenced, under his superintendence, to navi- 
ge my way through the bazaars, from thence to the 
Prank quarter, which may be considered as a very 
handsome wide street, with houses by no means infe- 
rior to some of those which adorn our metropolis, and 
strongly reminding me of them. I found, on a minute 
survey, that Alexandria was a town fast improving. 
Yet nothing can surpass in wretchedness the habita- 
tions of the fellahs, which here, as in all other parts 
of Egypt, are perfectly devoid uf all sort of com- 
forts, aod it is to this cause that we must attribute 
> ames ravages the plague has made among 

Of the number of females one meets with in the 
crowded streets, few retain anything like beauty after 
& very early age, and decrepitude and disease are too 
apparent not to be regarded with feelings of aversion 
and pity. During the time I remained, I of course 
commenced sketching some of the most strongly marked 
features ; but this I found by no means easy of accom- 
Fickment, as the ad oy curiosity of the Arabs and 

urks far surpassed the insolence of the Greeks, 
which I had so lately experienced. Being anxious to 
push on, 1 obtained my tuscari, or P rt, and 
changed my money into the gold piastre, an fi-looking 
little coin, the edges of which had been cut too often 
to prove agreeable to the traveller. The Pasha has 
established a law by which all persons detected in so 
doing shall lose the nose and ears!! this will produce 
& most salutary effect. I once more went to the said- 
to be Pillar of Pompey, the shaft of which I must con- 
sider to be the finest piece of granite, excepting the 
obelisks at Luxor, I have ever seen ; and after making 
aslight memorandum, lin the evening followed my 
ar with bag and baggage, and embarked on the 
Sethe aut aus aia the suggestion of Mr Biggs, 
_ , yance goods to the Nile; 
it is curious to be acquainted with the facts relative 
ae ae hag - construction. The fellahs 
thousand, they were divided inte BE. be pom y 
Pe Operations; but from the bad arrangements 
ose who had to superintend the working of these 
poor wretches, 25,900 perished in the accomplishment of 
= undertaking ; but the canal was finished—forty one 
} ae, and in the space of, I believe, two to 
a ss bens farnich no objects for the artist. y are 
: ocfien Gann bo yen of & — and fo nage, 
landed at the eilia was with pleasure that 
Goan les age of Douchfeurt, the terminus of 
. e are i i 
poe Portfolio with, but | haa littheainwe, : Thet te | 
walle ph koe poe or village is very odd. The mud 
with large rama —— ——— are all, or nearly so,provided 
hese and others of the fom of é ‘chien ns neon much 
Puzzled; me as to wha -y sgy dae : 
, © what purposes they could be for; 
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and they strongly reminded one of some of the 
y gly me plain 


n fonts. 1 found they were desi 
children in, to protect them from joa’ 
les, scorpions they say amongst the number. The 
goats, camels, and figures, in various dresses from the 
er es blue of the boatman to the richest of the 
Turk and Greek, the various oljects of merchandise 
in the most picturesque confusion, furnished enough 
amusement to keep me well employed, and it was even- 
ing previous to the arrangements being completed for 
my again getting on board my Nile boat. 

Once more I embarked, having completed all ar 
rangement: with the captaio, a Turk of as indolent a 
nature as any you may meet with. I agreed to give 
him 200 piasters for his cabin, to convey me to Cairo. 
Having seen all my things on board I closed my 
sketch-book, and in a few minutes was afloat on the 
surface of the broad Nile, with a beautiful new moon 
in the sky, and a twilight, the deep rich tone of which 
I shall long remember. The rest of our kandjia was 
devoted to merchandise and any sort of passengers that 
could be procured; this being no difficult task, we had 
her crowded with Turks, Armenians, Bedouins, in 
short, all sorts, amounting to thirty or forty persons. This 
afforded a good opportunity for the use of the pencil, 
and having made one of them quite friendly (a Turk) 
by attend to his knee, in which he had been shot 
with a pistol ball, I had many applications to draw my 
worthy and kiad — Jn the third day we 
arrived at Bourlak, Cairo being inland about three 


miles. 

As this city has been so frequently the subject of 
deecri , and as it would occupy much space and 
time to do anything like justice to it, | must content 
myself with only mentioning the scenes which struck 
me as being the most curious. On leaving the boat 
the road passes through the town of Bourlak, and then 
we get into the main road to Cairo, which is a sand 
broad way, with corn fields on each side,crowded wit! 
date and other trees, but in particular the rose, and I 
must say it hasa very pleasing effect; in the distance 
the thousand mosques of the city are visible, indicated 
by the long delicate minarets rising out of the dense 
mass of buildings ; but the mass of people astonish the 
most. The Turkish ladies, covered by the black man- 
tilla, attended by numerous slaves, dressed in all the 
colours of the rainbow ; then come in contrast the pipe- 
cleaner, the water-carrier, or some Egyptian female, 
showing but slight delicacy in hiding any part but the 
face. ou now perhaps are forced to halt, for a per- 
fect walking aqueduct of camels, who, with the large 
skins ——— with water, stalk through the narrow 
streets, making all move as they pass. You get into 
some one of the many curious carved and painted 
doorways, and watch the scene with an interest which 
none can understand but those who have found them. 


to place the 
Hd other rep. 


the extraordinary costume can but the artist. You 
meet in this place all natiuns. I was j 
which I did on many occasions, the masters of the slaves 
could in no manner understand my occupation, bird 
were continually giving the servant the price of the dif- 
ferent slaves, to ire me to write the same down, 
thinkiog I was about to become a buyer. 

I only wish some artist would make this the spot of 
his dhedite, ond paint the figures and groups. In most 
of the productions I have seen of this class of pictures, 
there is that want of individual character wh’ 
the production with truth—gives variet 

ns; the clothes or costume luok very fing, 
ut not as if they had ever been worn, Io fact, these 
pictures in want accident of nature. 

The bazaars used to furnish me with a continual oceu- 
pation. The effects of these picturesque places 1 
reminded me of the auanpotiiions of Ratnbtanél, cal } 
find, on showing my sketches, many of which i made 
highly finished, the same observation frequently ery 
I know in these spots much can be done, not but that 
reference to some of those 1 met with 
up the Nile, eS Siout. In the vicinity of 
this town also there is much to interest, and which 
oceasioned me plenty of e \. 

The interiors of the faataaes are interesting, but these 
have been, until quite late, a closed . 
continue in many instances to be so. El » oF the 
Mosque of Flowers, »if » be a most 
tifal subject. The interior is of a rich and « 
construction ; the pulpit, of stone and light carving, 
is most elegant. In this way, visiting one after 
another, I continued at Cairo some time, og 
day fresh wonders, and I believe to the mowmen' 
I could have done so, but I began to look forward to 
those of ancient Egypt, which to me wuuld possess 
much more interest ; so having made an arrangemeo 
to hire a small boatand crew, amounting in all to 
eight, I commenced the ascent of the Nile on a most 
8 “~ morning in aay eg * Fd - 
my dragoman gave me og intelligence, 
use his own words, that “ tie morning, I ketchey the 
pymids.” As yet i bed only seen them from the cita- 
del, and a magnificent view it was. The desert forms 
the horizon, in which the pyramids are the outs nek 
visible. These, as | found on my return, when | visited 
them, are built on a rock, which adds » height of at 
least sixty feet, and I know it is the opivion of man 
that they are only covered with the large stones ; th 
I shall not attempt to confute, although { think different- 
ly from the inv ation of the interior, Un my @ 
proach the r size disappointed me ; and when close 
=e the ame feeling sane, athe C.J Fwy 

rom tne uliar pers ve a Py: 
assuines deen viewed , ae its base. But this errone- 
ous impression is soon corrected by an attempt to 

d; and although the difficulty, as well as design 


4 





selves in a similar place. And now fora t let 
us imagine the poor artist, with his feelings of enthu- 
siasm properly kindled, in such a crowd, and anxious 
to sketch. Poor devil, I pity him! he longs for some 
phot ic process to fix the scene before him; 
could he but sketch it, I would say woe to some of the 
raNcyY pictures of Turks, Greeks, and oddities which 
annually adorn the walls of our academy. The streets, 
with the mosques and fountains, are highly pictu- 
resque, but it seemed to me that they possessed great 
sameness; and one thing materially contributes to 
this; I allude to the curious wayin which nearly all 
buildings are painted, with a red and white stripe of 
colour. This is anything but pleasing. The best parts 
of Cairo I take to be the suburbs, which afford much 
variety, in particular the tombs of the Caliphs, of Sara- 
cenic architecture. Here, in the evening, one finds a 
pleasing place to wander in; particularly at twilight 
the masses are very fine against the sky; and at times 
these tombs afford some strange groups, being in. 
habited by the lower class of peuple, io a similar 
manner to those at Gornou, only with this difference, 
that at the latter they mix with the mummies, and 
even seem to havea sort of friendship forthesame. On 
visiting one of these tombs in the mountains, I could 
not avoid smiling to find that the cases of the mummies 

ad become articles of farniture—children sleeping in 
them, and the outer case serving as a table. 

The slave market was one of my most favourite 
haunts, although no figure painter. One enters this 
building, which is situated in a quarter the most dark, 
dirty, and obscure of any at Cairo, by a sort of lane— 
then one arrives at some large gates. The market is 
held in an open court, surrounded with arches of the 
Roman character. In the centre of this court the slaves 
are exposed for sale, and in general to the number of 
from thirty to forty—nearly ail young, many quite 
infaots. The scene is of a revolting nature, yet 
I did not see, as I expected, the dejection and sorow I 
was led to imagine. The more beautiful of the females I 
found were confined in a chamber over the court. They 
are in general Abyssinians and Circassians. Whenany 
one desired to purchase I not unfrequently saw the 
master remove the entire covering of the female, a 
thick woollen cloth, and expose her to oe of the 
bystanders. Many of these girls are ex ingly beau- 
tiful, small features, of pune ae with an eye that 
bespeaks the warmth n they possess. ne- 
grees, on the contrary, have little to please. They dis- 
gust, for their hair is loaded with two or three pounds 
of a sort of tallow fat, literally in thick masses; and as 
this is influenced by the heat of the sun, it gradually 
melts over the body, and the stench from it is disgust- 
ing in the extreme, yet in this place did I feel more 
delight than any other part of Cairo; the groups and 








of the task bas been commented on by many travellers, 
I must say, to persons of moilerate height there can 
be none, the steps being in almost all instances perfect, 
only deep (I think four feet) this eon titutes the ool 
hazard. On arriving at the summit a grand line 
distance is, of course, ted to the eye. 

forms, as usual, the most interes'ing feature. 

The sphinx gave me Fg mg most pleasure. 
Situated at the base of the first pyramid, end at sun- 
set it furmed one of the grandest compositions I have 
ever seen; much of this feeling is due to the odd 
expression of the head—it is of a smiling melan- 
choly—that so beautifully harmonises with the rest 
of the scene and solitude by which one is surrounded, 
But how strange does the meen yd objects change ; 
so has that of some of the antiquities of Egypt, as 1 can 
in a moment prove. The coffins become articles of 
furniture, the very mummies objects of traffic, and 
each portion has its price, or else is burnt to boil the 
tea. ‘tle of some English traveller ; the bitumen is sold 
to. eapaint; the temples are used as cow-houses, 
or the aboves of the t outcasts; the tombs es 
houses; but what will the reader say when told of « 
pyramid converted into an ina or public-house! the 
tomb of a king, or the sacred temple of a god, cha 
with the change of years to a spot where the th 
the traveller may be allayed by parchasing bot: 
porter or ginger pop, or with the same ease, 

Another atrocity—and I must again on. To my 
utter astonishment, when I thought | had removed 
far away from all associations with my native country, 
and was allowing my mind to be by the 
ing thoughts that arise from visiting _ 
celebrity, I wandered towards the ance 


"tal 


large pyramid,—the Cheops—where, on casting my eyes 
oot: gould be no y Mave = there it was, in l-tiers | 
name 


a foot leng, printed, and well printed, 
: Taare pidl t staying only to 
now proceeded ra » at times y 
visit some of the more pon: 1B tombs and remains with 
which each spot abounds; it is tedious, to an extent 
small boat, with not enough Tow to pt 

, with not enough room u 
9 feet long and in its widest, 6—with little to do but 
shoot oe J * wines at ho epg pelicans, and 
other birds, . ere vultures ; these, being 
rticularl of objects of Natural H 
pond a tolerably numerous collection. The Crocodiles 
furnish fine sport, and are by no means scarce, 1 
y seen as many {as five-and-twenty in 
a day, ali sizes, from 3 and 4 feet to 20, 
the sportsman may find other 
the p furnish him at any time food 
should he be desirous of higher sport, he will 
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ackal hyenas, and many other objects worthy 
“ ot and ball; he has only to seek them 
in the tombs, these being their favourite retreats. 
8 , sketching, and smoking, at the expiration of 
twenty days I fouod I bad arrived at Dundara ; and on 
the opposite side to that on which the ruins stand were 
encamped a considerable number of Turks, —— 
and alt. sorts, amongst which motley p I tound 
numerous young ladies, who indu! this rolagrm 
assembly dhe es it proved to be, on @ pilgrimace t 
Mecca) with the dances peculiar to womea of the Nile 
many may have been termed very fine women, bet thet 
lose all sight of propriety, and as the dancing comtamucs, 
it partakes so strongly of the lascivious mature as w be 
disgusting, but turoughout the women of the Alma wre 
in much request. Early in the morning [ cromsnd end 
taking with me some of my men | preceeded ty pune 
the plain, an extent of some two oF three ales, pre 
vious to arriving at the temple. This, a+ yeu ap- 
proach, has by no means a good or grand effect , but om 
nearer examination it is a ruin of the most ex "raerd:- 
nary character, and the large ball, with its pillars of 
antic proportions, the capitals of which are formed 
y the faces of Isis. This h«ll should be seen, properly 
to appreciate it, by firelight; it is then when these 
figures are half lost in shadow, that the red light of the 
fire touching, with a sort of inconstancy, the various 
figures with which every wall is adorned, adds so much 
to the mystery of the spot, that one sits with a sort of 
pleasing fear, aod indulges in many of the wild spe- 
culations of fancy; these sensations are increased by 
the wild figures with which you are surrounded, for 
notwithstanding the place has been deserted by the 
Arabs who built their mod houses over the temple, 
there are some still who remain with the hope of pick- 
ing up a few piastres by the sale of beads or any of the 
little objects of curiosity ; be secks the traveller, waiting 
not for invitation—sits by his fire, produces his relics, 
and if you buy, he picks up his long spear, a weapon 
of terrific appearance, and walks off, returning to some 
hole or tomb like any animal, There is much that is 
very curious in this sort of life, and I was most anxious 
to find some of these people and be initiated into their 
abodes; I succeeded, on my arrival at Gornou, where 
I arrived after sketching several views, and some 
minute ones, of these ruins. E 
Gornou is situated on the right hand side of the river, 
and may be deemed the first part of Thebes. To ut- 
tempt giving anything like a description of the masses 
of temples, sphynxes, and columns by which I found 
myself surrounded would be quite out of my power. 
The great temple of the Memnonium, however, pleased 
me more than any other, and on one occasion I saw 
it under an effect which rendered its grandeur doubly 
s0—that of a storm of thunder and lightning—when 
from the depth of the gloom which surrounde: all ob- 
jects, on all sides the lightning lit up the immense 
statues which are as pilasters to the building. They 
became for a second visible and then vanished; they 
came like spirits of the desert; but this impres-ion, if 
one had indulged it, soon departed, for in another 
second another flash showed the columns and the long 
avenue which leads to the tombs of the kings, pro 
ducing a superb effect ; but in none of these displays of 
nature's beauties joined to the works, and the finest 
works of man, could I realize any of those prints 
and pictures, with endless rows of pillars and skies 
of fames, with moons and stars, and God knows what 
else. which Mr Martin and his school are plea-ed to 
indulge in, and others to praise a+ imagination of the 
highest order; in none of these, although they are sub- 
jects of Egypt, do | find anything of the grandear or 
beauty which one single temple must give to the rpec- 
tator under such effects. In all such compositions, or 
nearly a@//, there is a want of that truth to nature which 
should be the charm of all painting, a want of whatl have 
before mentioned—the accident of nature. The valley 
of the kings, or rather 1 should term it‘the fombs of 
the kings,’ pleased me in particular ; there is in its 
oun barnt rocks a spell which bound me to it, and I 
resolved to well work it. On leaving Gornou and its 
temple, you proceed’, for some miles, towaris the 
mountains, which are of a very curious form, and in all 
parts excavated. Alter passing along the bed of a 
torrent, dried up in the summer months, we atrive 
at a sort of road which seems to lead to the moun 
tain ; this you continuc. and the rocks on each side rise to 
the height of several hundred fect, and every moment 
become more wild and rugged in the outline; large 
masses of stone almost stop up the camel path; nota 
single spot of green ; no bush or cren blade of grass; 
all nature seems dead, and the only object that may at 
times pass might be some vulture winging its Way across 
the valley, making one feel more solitary than before 
by its temporary presence. Such solitude as this place 
Porseases few know but those who have bern exposed 
to wild scenery, and that should be in the Bost, and in 
the desert. You at last arrive at various openings in 
the rock, and these are the tombs, the tombs of kings! 
Many of them, from their vast extent and splendid 
sculpture of the hieroglypbics, would furnish amuse- 
ment and instruction for a considerable space of time, 
but my labours were merely confined to the latest dis 
coverrd (Belzoni’s), and this, from reawons which 
I shall try to explain, possesses an interest much 
superior to any of the others. After baviog pone 
through many chambers, all more or less adorucd with 
hieroglyphics of great beauty and finish, we arrive at 
one filled with most elaborate historical paintings 
—~ 3 of these subjects are most interesting, as 
ou the laws, maoners, aud implements of the an 





cient Egyptians, they throw much light, and stri,° 
us with similarity of those at the present day 
in use with the moderns, in particular the mugj. 
cal imstraments. On leaving this room you eDte, 
another ; bere we see the objects all drawn, and wi¢h 
| am outline of such a firm and masterly character, pos. 
| seasing #» mack grace and elegance in the touch, that 

1 sannd with perfect delight contemplating these draw. 

shy as mors ect cimens; 0a a more minute inspection 
| 4 ook tout ae antiet used a thin sort of fluid pain 
af 2 wed celoar (perhaps an oxyde of iron); with this 
them tne sketched the subject to be painted, giying 
tthe Hipects the destined places ; after having completed 
this, he 0k a black brush, going over his former Jine, 
geeime follmess, and correcting any mistakes, and this 
unnownts for your at times tracing the hieroglyphic in 
the red. two or three inches removed from where it is 
planed im the black. The chamber remains in this un- 
fined state, the work having proceeded no further; 
and from this circumstance I delighted in contemplat- 
ing it—it seemed from its freshness to have been but the 

yesterday, and I could with ease imagine that 
the artist bad just left it, and you could almost antici- 
pate his return for the pletion. Th js of years 
have since he did leave it; yet here it remains 
as vivid and as sharp as on the last application of his 
haod to the production of its forms; and bere it wil! 
continue, should not the folly of travellers, in their 
anxiety to have a bit (the common expression used by 
these pilfering gentry) mutilate and destroy the 
figures ; and it is my firm belief that, notwithstanding 
the poor Arabs could by s> doing make it the means of 
pecuniary assistance to sell to these gentlemen, yet in 
the course of a year do they not do as much mischief 
as one collector in a few hours; for, independent 
of this mania, he has another—to scribble his name 
in every spot he visits—scratch it with bis knife—one 
who sought such a method to obtain celebrity, has 
figured in almost every spot. He takes with him 
paint, and without the slightest regard to the object 
or situation he so defiles, he writes his name in 
large letters—and there it stood, placed by the foolish 
hand of the possessor on the beautiful white marble 
of the Parthenon,—Juhn Bell of Dublin, 1838, &c. &c. 
Pope’s lives on this subject ought to be presented to 
this gentieman. 

On leaving the room of outline you come to one in a 
state of preparation, the walls of which would have 
presented the surface polished and prepared for the 
drawing—just as they proceeded from the first process to 
the completion ; but this is not the case, for it has been 
smoked with the torches, and so suffered from the 
writing propensities of which Ihave just complained 
that it presents nothing but one mass of unmeaning 
letters and dates. 

Luxor, which is on the left-hand side of the Nile 
as you ascend, forms, from the water, a grand 
subject; its temple and obelisk in its solitary 
lonene:s, (thanks t> the French who removed the 
companion to Paris,) the gigantic mutilated sphinxes 
oneach side of the entrance, forms a number 
of objects in which the artist finds full occupation; 
but to see Luxor in its full glory, in the same manner 
as our poct, Sir Walter Scot’, has written of Melrose, 
“visit it by the pale moonlight ;” and it was in an 
excursion, or rather one of my idling moods, when 
wrapt in my capote, | strolled through its deserted 
ruins, and had much plea-ure in noticing how bean- 
tifully the colouring of the temple tolled (to use 
an artistical expresion) by the light of the moon; 
by this | mean the introduction of the various colours 
with which the Egyptians decorated the ext ronal part 
of their public buildings, making it harmonize with 
the rest of the scene 

The Greeks, who may be said to have received their 
first impressions from the Egyptians, knew well the 
advantage of colours introduced with judicious arrange- 
ment int? the various parts of the public architec- 
ture ; and whilst] remained in Athens, where I had 
every advantage and facility afforded me, fiom a 
gentleman whose high talents and acute observation 
will make him take a station amongst our first-rate 
men—a station to which his genius and kindly man- 
ners fully entitle him to.—It was through his means 
that my attention was drawn to the still existing 
fragments of colour remaiuing on the Metope's of the 
Parthenon, and ceiling of the Erecthyum. 

These colours I found on minute examination to be 
Blue, White, Red, Yellow, and I think Green, but 
this last may have been from the state of decom posi- 
tion of the Blue. Now I was anxious to make some 
observations whether the Egyptians kept to any 
arrangements, similar to what | imagined I had dis- 
covered in Greece, but on consulting my notes, | am 
sorry to say that they had been so much injured by 
travel and accident that they proved of no use. 

The Greeks introduced the colour of a more 





pure 
nature ; this 1 at once decided, having in my pos- 
session some few fragments which I had procured 
whilst at Athens for the 


purpose of having ana yzed 
on my return to England. On placing the one blue 
close to the other, I found that of the igyptian to Le 
similar to smalt, whilst the Greek colour had in ita 
purity hke the Ultramarine. 

As it is my intention some day to enter more 
fully into this subject, and from a large mass of 
material | happily brougit home with me, I think 
sme curious results may he procared—in parti- 
cular relative to the use of gilding, &c. This existed 
as may be seea quite plainly, both at Karnack and 
Philae. The same effect has been attempted in some 








modern rooms in the Vatican, which are 
Egyptian antiquities, but it is a failure; wonton 
daylight being admitted, and the Blue being of 
——— curator = me smalt. 
ambers or halls so arranged, should 

by torch or candle light; it is then that aa 
gold, and ornaments biend into one harmonious 
this I many years back saw fully borne 
an interior of a church in Italy, which by day 
nothing but gaudy paint and gold to it. 
but at night visit the same, and from its change it 
would be no ~* gal cramer a 

And now with regard to Sketching in Ypt—there 
is enough of ell cl of subj ~ 4 to ase Most 
tastes—even the landscape painter finds & variety in 
the valleys—in the Donne or Thebiac palm-trees, with 
the continual date, butto the historical pai 
is indeed a country rich in subject, which, if he will 
have patience and perseverance to brave the heat 
and work hard, I feel confident much can be done 
that will tend to astonish those who spend their days 
and months in the pleasing pation of a 
sort of fancy-work painting—men who dress up by 
figures in new finery, and think to produce 
of Turks, Bedouins &c. &c. Those things cannot be 
done —let them light their stoves with the lay figures, 
and study nature for the picture. 
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THE SECRET OF M. DAGUERRE, 


Ovr readers are aware that France has purchased 
the secret of M. Daguerre. It was obvious that 
no patent could secure to that gentleman any re. 
compence for his ingenuity ; the nation, there. 
fore, settled a pension upon him, and another 
upon the son of the original inventor of the Da. 
guerrotype, and has given the secret to the world. 
The most intense curiosity existed in Paris to 
ascertain the mode by which M. Daguerre ob. 
tained his wonderful results; and the Academy 
of Sciences (in which the statement was made) 
was crowded to excess, for the purpose of hear. 
ing the explanations of M. Arago, to whom M. 
Daguerre had delegated the task of oa? 
important secret. The following is an analysis 
of the description given by M. Arago :— 

“« The influence of light upon colours was knowa 
long ago. It had been observed that substances 
exposed to its action were affected by it; but 
beyond this fact nothing was known until 1566, 
when a peculiar ore of silver was discovered, to 
which was given the name of argent corné, and 
which had the property of becoming black when 
exposed to the light. Photographic science re- 
mained at this point until it was discovered that 
this argent corné (chloruret of silver) did not be- 
come black under all the rays of light. It was 
remarked that the red ray aay | effected any 
change, whilst the violet ray was that which pro- 
duced the greatest influence. M. J — Porta 
then invented the camera obscura, and numerous 
efforts were made to fix the pretty miniature objects 
which were seen upon the table of it, and the tran- 
sitory appearance of which was a subject of general 
regret. All these efforts were fruitless up to the 
time of the invention of M. Niepce, which prec 
that of M. Daguerre, and led to the eer | 
result that the latter gentlemen has obtained. M. 
Niepce, after a host of attempts, employed sheets 
of silver, which he covered with bitumen (bitume 








de Jwiée), dissolved in oil of lavender, the whole | 


being covered with a varnish. On heating these 
sheets the oil disappeared, and there remained 
a whitish powder adhering to the sheet. This sheet, 
thus prepared, was placed in the camera obscura, 
but when withdrawn the objects were hardly visible 
upon it. M. Niepce then resorted to new means 
for rendering the objects more distinct. For this 
purpose he put his sheets, when removed from the 
camera obscura, into a mixture of oil of lavender 
and oil of petroleum. How M. Niepce arrived at 
this discovery was not explained to us; it is sufi- 
cient to state that, after this operation, the objects 
became as visible as those of ordinary engravings, 
and it only remained to wash the sheet with dis- 
tilled water to make the drawings — 
But as the bi/ume de Judée is rather ash-coloured 
than white, M. Niepee had to discover the means 
of increasing the shadows by more deeply black- 
ening the lines (hachures.) For this ook se he 
employed a new mixture of sulphuret of potassium 
and iodine. But he (M. Niepce) did not succeed 
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ted to do, for the iodine spread itself 
ee and rendered the objects 


over the whole surface, n . 
more confused. The great inconvenience, however, 
of the process was the little sensitiveness of the 
coating (enduit), for it sometimes Tequired three 7 
days for the light to produce sufficient effect. It 
will easily be conceived, therefore, that this means 
was not applicable to the camera obscura, upon 
which it is essential that the object should be in- 
stantaneously fixed, since the relative positions of 
the sun and earth being changed, the objects 
formed by it were destroyed. M. Niepce was there- 
fore without hope of doing more than multiplying 
engravings, in which the objects, being stationary, 
are not affected by the different relative positions 
of the sun. M. Daguerre was devoting himself to 
the same pursuitas M. Niepce when he associated 
himself with that gentlemen, and brought to the 
discovery an important improvement. ‘The coating 
employed by M. Niepce had been laid on by means 
of a tampon, or dabber, similar to the process used 
in printing, and consequently the coating was 
neither of a regular thickness nor perfectly white. 
M. Daguerre conceived the idea of using the resi- 
duum which is obtained from lavender by distilling 
it; and, to reader it liquid and applicable with 
more regularity, he d:ssolved it in ether. Tuus a 
more uviform and whiter covering was obtained, 
but the object, notwithstanding, was not visible at 
once—it was necessary to place it over a vase 
containing some kind of essential oil, and then the 
objects stood forth. ‘This was not all M. Daguerre 
aimed at. The tints were not deep enough, and 
this composition was not more seusitive than that 
of M. Niepce. Three days were still necessary 
to obtain designs. We now come to the great dis- 
covery in the process for which M. Daguerre has 
received a national reward. It is to the following 
efect:—A copper sheet, plated with silver, well 
cleaned with diluted nitric acid, is exposed to the 
vapour of iodine, which forms the first coating, 
which is very thin, as it does not exceed the 
millionth part of a metre in thickness. There are 
certain indispensable precautions necessary to 
render this coating uniform, the chief of which is 
the using of a rim of metal round the sheet. The 
sheet, thus prepared, is placed in the camera ob- 
scura, where it is allowed to remain from eight to 
ten minutes. It is then taken out, but the most 
experienced eye can detect no trace of the drawing. 
The sheet is now exposed to the vapour of mercury, 
and when it has beea heated to a temperature of 
60 degrees of Reaumur, or 167 Fabrenheit, the 
drawings come forta as if by enchantment. One 
singular and hitherto inexplicable fact in this pro- 
cess is, that the sheet, whea exposed to the action 
of the vapour, must be inclined. for if it were placed 
in a direct position over the vapour the sesults 
would be far less satisfactory. ‘Ihe angle used is 
48 degrees. The last part of the process is to 
place the sheet in the hyposulphate of soda, and 
then to wash it ia a large quantity of distilled 
water. 


PUBLISHERS’ QUARRELS. 
Turse are matters with which we shall seldom 
have to concern ourselves or trouble our readers. 
Publishers—of prints or of books—are proverbial 
or jealousy ; and of their * squabbles” man 
amusing asecdotes are toll—vide Mr D'Israeli. 
But, in general, when 
“ The Llast of war blows in our ears,” 
the world regards the sound rather as the squeak 
of a penuy trumpet than the awful summons to a 
battle in which it must take part with one or other 
of the contending parties. 

Sometimes, however, we may be called upon, as 
correctors of public abuses and dircetors of public 
judgment, to charge a jury upon a case it is com- 
pelled to hear, and upon which consequently it is 
sone to deliver in a verdict. Such a one is, we 
tints, before us. It appears that within the last year 

'¢ print publishers have been smitten with sudden 
ulestration of his Grace the Duke of Wellington ;— 
the great captain of the age, the chiefest pride of 


resent passion has given rise to various disputes. 

or exainple, Messrs Ackermann (a firm always dis- 
tinguished for honourable dealing) published a few 
weeks ago a print ow a rumoured iater- 
‘view between-“ the Duke” and-Lord Nelson,— 
not the less interesting because somewhat apochry- 
pbal—and Mr Moon has issued bis announcement 
of a print commemorative of the same event. 
Messrs Ackermann’s title is 

‘“« Tue Army anp Navy; 
representing the only interview between those great 
Commanders, 
We ttrxcton anv Netson.” 
Mr Moon's title is to be 
* Tue Uniren Service; 
representing the only interview of the Heroes, 
Newson aNpD WELLINGTON,” 

Messrs Ackermann’s artist is Mr Knight; Mr 
Moon’s is Mr Salter. While thinking over this 
matter, and marvelling by what lucky or unlucky 
accident the two subjects could have been thought 
upon by two persons so long after the two 
“ Heroes” became famous, we were startled by 
a printed circular seat forth by Mr Moon; and 
our eye chanced to fall upon the following pas- 
sage :— 

** The bigh honour of the valuable and exclusive 
privilege granted by his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton to Mr Salter, has not prevented certain unscru- 
pulous individuals from pirating the subject originally 
conceived by that gentleman, even while it is yet in 
his study~a proceeding hitherto hel! by artists, who 
have any sense of justice and good faith, to be most 
dishonourable. No excuse can fairly be admitted for 
recviving and executing a commission from any pub- 
lisher to do a thing so unusual aod so unworthy. The 
very title, so far as these persons have dared to copy 
it, bas been adupted, in order to deceive the public, 

* o @ * 


This fact, coupled with the circumstances of the very 
glaring attempt at piracy which is now in the course 
of being carried into effect, to the serious injury of the 
original pain'er and his publisher, have obliged me, 
my Lord, in self-defence, &c.” 

Now, having been familiar with the fact that Mr 
Knight's‘ The Army and Navy’ had been published, 
and that Mr Salter’s ‘ The United Service’ was an- 
nounced as ‘‘in preparation,” we at once supposed 
that the charge of wanting ‘ a sense of justice and 
good faith” was advanced against Mr Knight, and 
that the accusation of ‘‘ a very glaring attempt at 

iracy” was made against the highly respected and 
os established firm of Ackermann and Co. The 
question, therefore, with us turned upon the fact 
as to who first thought of this alleged interview be- 
tween ‘ Wellington and Nelson,’—a print com- 
memerative of which Messrs Ackermaun have pub- 
lished and Mr Moon is about to publish; and we 
arrived at the conclusivn, to which we sull adhere, 
that the real pirate, and aot the true “ Simou Pure,” 
was Mr F. G. Moon, of Threadneedle street. It is 
an old trick—-one the policy of which Dr Primrose 
recommends — to begin scolding a person from 
whom you expect a scolding ; and accordingly we 
thought that Mr Moon, being conscious that he 
had taken a subject unjustifiably aad unfairly from 
Mr Ackermann, was shrewd enough to exclaim 
loudly against the wrong he had himself sustained 
atthe hands ef these gentlemen in publishing their 
‘ Wellington and Nelson,’ when Mr Salter was 
doing the episode for him. “ The greatest rogue 
always cries rogue first.” 

Bat on lookiag farther we found that his matter 
was not the matter; that Mr Mooa complains, not 
of bis own wrong-doing, nor of the wrong-doing of 
Messrs Ackermann, but of the wrong-doing of a 
third party. Mr Salter is, it seems, painting an- 
other subject for Mr Moon, and another comme- 
morative of the career of Wellington. It is to be 
called ‘The Waterloo Banquet,’ and introduces 
the guests of the Duke at his dinner table. It 
seems also that Messrs Hodgson and Graves have 
in hand a subject somewhat similar (we noticed it 
last month), in which the guests are assembled in 
the drawing-room, previous to the dinner, which 
Mr Knight is painting. 


Navy’ of Messrs Ackermann. 


No wonder, therefore, that we should have mis- 





ourcountry, the great glory of Great Britain. This 


taken the object of Mr Moon’s attack—a more 


It is to this that Mr 
Moon’s circular refers, and not to ‘ The Army and 





groundless and unjustifiable one has never been 
made. The subjects no more interfere with one 
another—so as for one injuriously to affect the 
other—than the ‘Hawking in the Olden Time’ 
does with ‘ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time ;’ 
and clearly not half so much as the two prints 
which describe the meeting of Welli and 
Nelson ; neither are the titles at all similar. The 
one is called ‘ The Waterloo Banquet,’ and repre- 
sents the guests at or after the feast; the other is 
named * The Waterloo Heroes,’ and introduces the 
visitors to the drawing-room prior to the dinner. 

Mr Moon, therefore, cannot justify his 
gross attack upon an artist of high reputation, 
unassuming manners, and irreproachable charac. 
ter; representing him as an “ unscrupulous indi- 
vidual” who would “do a thing so unusual and 
so unworthy” as to “‘ assista proceeding, hitherto 
held by artists who have any sense of justice and 
good faith to be most dishonourable.” We cannot 
tell if Mr Knight has commenced an action for 
libel against Mr Moon, but that a libel has beea 
ss there cannot be a doubt. 

or ourselves, as fervent admirers of the Duke of 
Wellington, and proud of our country’s glory, we 
rejoice that the annual banquet which commemo- 
rates the victory of Waterloo is to be celebrated 
in more than one of its interesting features, and by 
more than one British artist. e hope the event 
will not be limited to two, but that skill and 
genius will find in it other favourable topics for 
the pencil, 

We have felt ourselves bound to comment in 
strong terms on the conduct of Mr Moon in his 
most unwarrantable insult to Mr Knight; it is 
neither our interest nor inclination to quarrel with 
the publishers, but we shall loudly and strongly 
raise our voice against any unfair attacks upon 
the artists—to which they have not the facilities for 
repiying, and to which they may be unwilling to 
reply. Every one who knows Mr Knight knows 
he isjncapable of acting dishonourably, Those 
who live in houses of glass should be careful how 
they throw stones. Mr Moon is now bound to 
account for the circumstances under which he was 
induced to announce ‘ The United Service’ 
after Messrs Ackermann had published * The 
Army and Navy;’ and still more is Mr Moon 
bound to explaia the following advertisement, 
which he has largely circulated during the past 
fortnight :— 

* Arthur Duke of Wellington, in the undress of Field 
Marsha!, as woro by him in action. The last Portrait, 

inted by W. Simpson, Esq., engraved by B. P. Gib- 

pn, in commemoration of the great Banquet given 
to his Grace by the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports, at 
Dover, on the 30th of August, 1839, Price to sub- 
scribers:—Prints, 12s.; proofs, 14. 1s.; proofs befure 
letters, 14. 11s. Gd. To ensure good impressions early, 
applications should be made to her Majesty's publisier, 

r Moon, Threadueedle street, London, 

The public may not be aware that this “ Last 
pourrait,” painted by W. Simpson, Esq., engraved 
by B. P. Gibbon, in commemoratim of the great 
banquet given to his Grace by the inhabitants of 
the Cinque Ports at Dover, oa the 30th of August 
1839,” was in the hands of the said Mr b. P, 
Gibbon a full year before the great banquet was 
thought of; and that it has as little to do with 
‘commemorating’ that event as it has with the 
dinner to Mr Macready, ‘The public may also be 
ignorant of the fact that Mr Buys has announced 
for speedy publication a print from a picture by 
Mr Lucas, painted for the Trinity House, in 
which his Grace is represented in his dress as 
* Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports,”"—and that, 
of course, this will be the portrait ia ‘ commemo- 
ration of the great banquet at Dover.” It was, we 
have no doubt, painted since his Grace sat to Mr 
Simpson ; but we presume that Me Moon means 
by the “ last portrait,”"—not the last t for 
which the Duke sat, bat the last which Mr Simp- 
son painted of him ; for this gentleman did paint ~ 
another some years ago, and that “other” is as 
like the ‘ last” as twin cherries growing on one 
stalk. 

Again we say, ‘‘ Those who have houses of 
glass should be careful how they throw stones.” 
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THE EASTERN INSTITUTION. 


Tuts is the first attempt to produce an Exhibition 
of Works of Art in“ The City.” Our country 
readers may not be aware that London is divided 
into two grand parts—the East and the West. 
It is beat 4 considered that the dwellers in the 
east are so absorbed in trade and commerce, and 
in “ putting money into their purses,” as to have 
neither leisure nor inclination to pursue or en- 
courage higher pursuits ; and that consequently 
pictures, and such “stock,” which yield no in- 
terest except enjoyment, and rarely allow of 
profit on the original cost, are to be found only 
among the more refined denizens of the west. 
Such may have been the case a few years ago; 
but now-a-days the houses of our wealthy trades- 
men and merchants are filled with intellectual 
luxuries, and the preductions of the artist have 
been neither neglected nor forgotten. 

We hail with a very cordial welcome the estab- 
lishment of “a Socicty” having for its primary 
object the introduction of works of art among 
those who are rapidly acquiring a taste for them ; 
and we understand the results of the effort are 
such as to justify a very confident hope that at 
no distant period the mercantile half of the me- 
tropolis will number as many “ patrons” as are 
to be found in its more aristocratic district. The 
Eastern Institution is situated in the Commercial 
road, about nine miles from Hyde Park corner ; 
and we shall not be accused of affectation if we 
state, that we were, previous to our visit, as igno- 
rant of its locality as if we had travelled in search 


of it to Kamscatka. Omnibi are, however, plen- } 


tiful enough ; and we were rapidly driven through 
the unclassic region of Whitechapel, and set down 
at the entrance to a very elegant building, the 
great room of which is hung round with pictures, 
exclusively by British artists. The Exhibition 
consists of 552 works of art; a large proportion 
of them may have been seen elsewhere, but the 
selection has been judiciously made. Marty dis- 
— painters are among the contributors; 

, a8 a whole, it is unquestionably worthy of 
the age and country, and deserves the admiration 
and encouragement of the citizens, for whose 
om it is more especially designed. 

. Y. Hurvstrons contributes one of his earlier 
works—‘ Girls of the Albruzzi Mountains;’ 
R. R. Me Ian, his excellent and striking picture 
of * Mark, King of Cornwall, discovering Queen 
Ysonde and Sir Tristrem sleeping in the cave,’ 
and ‘ The Rescue of a Moss Trooper from Car- 
lisle Castle." Mrs Me Ian is also a valuable con- 
tributor ; her painting of ‘ The Escape of Alaster 
Macdonald’ possesses very high merit ; she selects 
her subjects with judgment, and manages to ren- 
der them interesting in character, as well as able in 
execution: we have no doubt, therefore, of their 
finding favour in the sight of the worthy citizens, 
or of their occupying honoured stations in houses 
where taste and talent are both appreciated. A. 
Purest has a clever landscape—a scene in his 
native Norfolk ; W. Linton has sent his great 
and sorgrous painting, ‘ The Ruins of Ancient 
Tyres ’. Berwick is an extensive contributor 

fancy portraits; A. Cunt, of several admi- 
rable pictures of coast scenery ; the Misses Cor- 
Bavx, of some clever drawings; R. W. Buss has 
sent his picture of ‘ Master out ; or the disap- 
pointed Dinner-hunter;’ and his great work, 
* Christmas in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ;’ 
J. Zevrrex and H. Prnpive have both here some 
of their clever sketches of English character ; 
E. Larisa has covered the wall to the left with 
his acre of canvass representing ‘The Seven 
Bishops ;* and the wall to the right with a mass 
ly huge proportions, entitled, ‘ An Alle- 

Picture of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
SON, sen., and J. Witsox, jun., 
valuable aid. Among the other 
ers we find T. C. Horranp, 
OJ. Texxant—artists, whom one 
to meet anywhere ;—and the 
s of C, Sreepmay, R. Morais, 











H. Jursem, E. Duncan, and L. J. Woon. ‘A 
River Scene, from a Sketch by the late J. Con- 
stable,’ by R. Morais, is of very considerable 
merit ; and two or three small and unobtrusive 
bits of paintings in water colours, by L. J. Woon, 
give promise of fame hereafter. J. Woop has 
sent his admirable portrait of the venerable Stot- 
hard, and his clever picture of *‘ The Orphans.’ 
H. Mac Manus contributes an exquisite work— 
‘ Cathleen O’More ’—illustrating a passage in the 
sweet Irish ballad— 
« She sat at her door one cold afternoon, 

To hear the wind whistle and gaze at the moon.” 
This is, undoubtedly, one of the best works in the 
exhibition; it argued well for the taste of the 
“east end” to find it marked “sold.” The 
original sketch for ‘The Death of Nelson,’ by 
S. Drummonp, A. R. A., is here; it possesses 
considerable merit, and affords proof that in his 
younger days, at least, his claims to eminence 
might have been readily acknowledged. A small 
picture, but of a very striking character, and dis- 
playing originality in conception, and vigour in 
execution, by A. W. Extmorg, ‘ Christ before 
Pontius Pilate,’ cannot fail to attract general atten- 
tion; and we have rarely seen a sea fight so 
brilliantly and effectively pictured as it has been 
by W. J. Hvuacins, in a series representing 
‘ Trafalgar,’ —‘ The Commencement of the Action’ 
—‘ The Close of the Action’—and ‘ The Gale 
after the Action.’ If they do not get into the 
possession of some rich “ sea captain,” we shall 
marvel greatly. We had no idea that Mr Hug- 
gins could paint with so much skill and power, 
our knowledge of his works having been pre-- 
viously derived exclusively from the tinted prints 
of shipping he has issued in great, and, we 
imagine, carcless abundance. His talents are 
undoubtedly of a high order. J. H. Nixon has 
supplied a clever and interesting work, ‘ The 
Queen’s Visit to Guildhall ;’ and H. J. Bopprne- 
Ton, an excellent sketch, ‘ Landscape and Figures.’ 
V. Barruo_emew, unrivalled as a flower painter, 
contr:butes several capital drawings; and W. 
Essex, whose enamels are of the rarest excel- 
lence, a beautiful copy of Llilton's ‘ Cupid dis- 
armed by a Nymph.’ A work of very great 
merit is from the pencil of Miss E. Sercuett— 
‘A Scene from the Taming of the Shrew;’ it 
is skilfully composed, and painted with a degree 
of delicacy and vigour highly creditable to the 
fair artist. C. H. Wetcary has also a sweet 
cabinet picture ; C. Moore, several good works ; 
Wacemay, a couple of clever portraits ; Lance, 
some brilliant examples in his peculiar style ; 
W. Fower, three landscapes of very consider- 
able merit; and E. Cornovip, a number of 
highly meritorious works. In the large room 
there are several works of sculpture: among 
them are two noble statues by P. Park, and one, 
‘ Innocence,’ by T. H. Forey, a sculptor who bids 
fair to attain the foremost rank in his arduous 
and honourable profession. 

We have, perhaps, said enough to satisfy our 
readers, that fora visit to the Eastern Institution, 
even though they may dwell at the opposite end of 
London, they will be amply repaid. The collectior, 
of course, contains many works of an inferior 
quality ; but fewer, perhaps, than we find in the 
more prominent of the provincial exhibitions. 
As a first attempt, it is highly satisfactory. We 
have no doubt that to the exertions of the Ho- 
norary Secretary, J. S. Rixon, Esq., the Institu. 
tion ard the |p emeaper 7 are greatly indebted for 
the successful issue of the experiment; and we 
both hope and anticipate that in another year it 
will receive additional support, and possess more 
undoubted excellence. The members have, we 
understand, formed an Art- Union, with a view to 
purchase from the collection, the list of 100 sub- 
seribers being already nearly filled up. Indeed, 
all the arrangements seem to have been made 
ina manner that cannot fail to be highly satis- 
‘actory to the artists, and very advantageous to 
the public. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THEWORK OF M. MERIMER, 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE ART-UNIOy. 


S1n,—You will oblige a well-wisher to your useful 
publication, and the cause it is intended to advocate 
and instruct, by giving place to the following observa- 
tions on a work which has lately come under my 
notice, entitled ‘The Art of Painting in Oil, &e., by 
M. Mérimée.” Residing at a distance from the me 
tropolis, and nent been some time removed from all 
communication with artists, I know little of what has 
been doing in Art, except through the medium of the 
periodical press. From the terms of encomium ig 
which yon mentioned the work in your third number 
and the high sanction under which it was 

into the artistic world, I was led to anticipate a 
work of very superior character, and accordingl 
(after a little hesitation I must confess) was induced 
to order a copy. It may appear presumption in a 
humble individual like myself to express my dissent 
from the opinion of men so distinguished as those 
whose names are brought forward in approbation of 
the book in question—nevertheless, after an attentive 
examination of its contents, I must say that I have 
been grievously disappointed. We are in possession 
of excellent treatises on Art—those for instance 
Ibbetson, on the matériel and practice of painting; 
of Burnet, on the theory of chiaro’scuro and colour; 
and of Hayter, on the principles of the chromatic 
diagram—which render the publication of one like 


imperative as is assumed, It may, 
be of service to picture-cleaners and restorers, (?) 
some ¢ whom need but little ay tse in Ly art 
of spoiling a good picture, or doctoring a bad one; 
and heokes to pe yer sets Ron although the latter 
must be gifted with a singular felicity of apprehen- 
sion to derive much benefit from the recipes therein 
contained, conched, as they are, in language 80 ob- 
scure, given in directions so intricate and involved, 
and displaying such ignorance of chemistry as to me 
seems quite astounding. These strictures may sound 
harsh, but I am prepared to justify them by apr 
those passages which have more particularly str 
my attention, to which I will subjoin my comments, 
Before entering, however, into details, I will obj 
in limine, to the author's theory, that Van Eyck 
the earlier painters mixed varnish with the vehicle 
they employed, since it appears much more consonant 
to reason, that in the commencement of an art, the 
process carried on would be less complicated, and 
that as it progressed new discoveries would be made, 
and thence might result an incorporation of the re 
sinous substances with the originally simple vehicle 
of oil. Nor dothe arguments he adduces from ex- 
amination of these ancient pictures seem to me $0 
decisive in support of his theory as he flatters him- 
self they are. At page 14 we find “ that the colour 
of those pictures which belong to the first epoch of 
oil-painting mostly of a harder body than those 
of a later date, that they resist dissolvents much 
better,” &c. Why, any one who has been e 

in painting for any by: of time, must be well aware 
that the picture he finished yesterday has not the 
solidity of one that left the easel a year before ; 

if twelve months can cause such a difference, what 
may we not expect from the effects of a century ? or 
two, or three—or it may be more ? 
years can enable one to judge, I can state that twelve 
years ago, before I used megilp or other gumtions, I 
copied a picture by Ruysdael, the sky in which I 
painted purely with nut-oil alone, and although it has 
since been smeared over with three or four coats 
varnish of various sorts, I cannot detect any symp 
tom of cracking in any part of its surface, neither can 
I perceive any change in the colouring, except such 
as may be accounted for by the layers of varni 
aforesaid, while others but recently painted, in which 
I used varnish and other “ villainous compounds, 
are not only cracking and tearing to shreds, but un 
dergoing sad alterations in tone. But as this short 
space of time may not be considered sufficient ev 
dence, I will adduce one example more to the pur 
pose. A few years since I saw, in Mr Fosters 
gallery, I believe, one of those antiques on whose 
preservation the author lays so much stress, together 
with the shutters, which in all likelihood were i 
tended for its preservation : however, the reverse 
proved to be the case, the latter being as perfect as 
when they were first painted, while the picture itself 
was in a lamentable state of decay. Now these were 
painted by the same artist (Mabuse, I think, and the 


fate in the 15th century), doubtless at the same time 
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ess ; for 


nomenon, for so it may be called, and 1 i 


be found to be on panels or copper-plates. 
how comes it, if varnish is so essential 


use of that pernicious ingredient. 


would be needless to show. 


Francaise, expressly states, that his works 


vernis.” And the works of Gainsborough 
landscapes of Wilson are often melanchol 
of the — a effects produced by the use 


before 


nish, or asphaltum ? 
10, where f 


needing such preparation ? 
my letter, I wil 


better chance of longevity it will have. 
shall pass over that" 


of such su stances, who from long 


sua 
a cheaper rate than he ¢ 

an 
not to mention the loss le phich will 
to outweigh any advant 


art, and employ men 

manufacture of eee 
will do the utmost to m 
these days of competi 
eccupation would be soon gone. 


manufacture of 
Mconsistencie woe 
Strange and n 
It would require a more tr 
than WA eer to produce this 

of potass—in my simplicity I 


ee 








with the same materials, and the same vehicle (at 
least 1 could perceive nothing to induce a supposi- 
tion to the contrary), and, it is reasonable to con- 
clude, had accompanied each other in all changes of 
locality and temperature from that. period to the | 
nt. How then are we to account for the better 
preservation of the secondary portions of the work ? 
Evidently not from any difference in the mechanical 
if one part was preserved by the agency 
of varnish, why not the rest ?—It is then to other 
causes we must look for the explanation of this phe- 


ine the 


secret will be found in this: that the central portion 
was painted on canvass, the outer on panel ; and the 
first having been placed against a wall, and by that 
means, and the closure of the front upon it, having 
been prevented from acquiring sufficient solidity, 
and having in addition, perhaps, been exposed to al- 
ternate states of dryness and humidity from behind, 
was unable to resist the combined attacks of these 
and time, while the latter, enjoying the advantage of 
the backs of the panels being exposed to the air, had 
so been preserved unimpaired to the present time ; 
and I believe the majority of very old pictures will 


in, 
onthe 


preservation of pictures, that the works of Sir Joshua 
are frequently almost destroyed ?—doubtless by the 
tl The author him- 

self states that Reynolds painted with varnishes, and 
used many of them. He ought in fairness to have 
iven full weight to the argument which might have 
- drawn from this against his theory, for of this 
fact we have certain knowledge, while we can but 
form conjectures respecting the early masters having 
used them; and how fallacious conjecture is, when 
employed upon objects two or three centuries old, it 
Moreover, the writer of 
the notice on a picture by Forest, in Filhol’s Musée 


are be- 


come rare, the greater part having perished or turned 
black : “ parceque,” I quote from memory, “ parce- 
qu'il eut le manie de preparer lui-meme ses couleurs, 
et de les employer avec de lesprit de vin, et du 


and the 
proofs 
megilps 


and | valtum; the earlier pictures of the former, 

e indulged in them so freely, are better pre- 
served, and display more purity of colouring than his 
later ones. How well preserved are the Hogarths 
in the National Gallery, and if we examine them 
carefully, can we detect a trace of megilp, copal var- 
} Besides, the extract at page 
sionardo expressly mentions the use of 
varnish when verdigris is employed, appears to me 
convincing. Mr. M. says, “ Indeed there is nothing 
to show that Lionardo was in the constant habit of 
mixing varnish with his colours ;”—he might have 
gone further, and confessed that the passage tends 
to prove that he did not use it general 'y, or why, in 
that case, have instanced one particular substance as 
To conclude this part of 
: state my firm conviction, that a 
nowledge of the medium, or media, used by the old 
masters, is, and will confinue to be, a desideratum 
in art—certainly not supplied by M. Mérimée’s work ; 
and that to ensure, as far as we can, a picture 
against cracking, the less varnish we use in the 
painting, and the longer time it is allowed to dry be- 
ore varnishing afierwards (the last especially), the 


mil : ortion of the work which 
: oe the preparation of oils and varnishes, which 
in may very safely be left to the manufacturers 

tice, and ha- 

vio L pine apparatus at command, can, Son ~ 
ed, supply the artist with better articles, and at 


himself, 


of -_ — will be found 
age that might accrue from 
nd 80 doing. Let artists apply omedves to the 
Proper use and application of the materials of their 
character and repute in the 
for their own interest they 
aintain such character—or in 
tion, Newman’s or Brown's 
For the sam - 
son I should not have noticed the chapter rey 
ere it not that the mistakes, 
s, and chemical impossibilities are so 
d e 103. Iodide of Lead. 
dure @ more profound skill in chemistry 


by 


the 





hydriodide, and found, as I expected, that it pro- 
duced the intended result. P. 105, |, 3, the sentence, 
“ For instance, in precipitating it by the subcar- 
bonate of soda, or of muriate ot potas, of nitrate, 
acetate of iron, or persulphate of iron, the most &: of 
liant brown ochres are obtaiited-” There is here 
some obscurity—would it not be cleared up by sub- 
stituting “from” in the place of the words in italics ? 
As the author states that it is scarcely worth while 
to prepare the ochres artificially, I think it hardly 
necessary to — even had pon been more 
rspicuous for that purpose. As to the permanenc 
Pr the whole class, I believe all artists are rome 4 
P. 109. Indian Yellow. I have read somewhere that 
this colour is prepared from the urine of the buffalo; 
and not merely from the smell, but the quality of the 
colour itself, much resembling gall-stone, which, al- 
though originally the substance its name imports, is 
chiefly — by artificial means from ox-gall. 
I am inclined, notwithstanding the traveller's autho- 
rity, to suspect that such is the case. P. 110, 1.3. 
“ This acetate, when precipitated, should be ti 
with a decoction of wood!” What wood? Woad is, 
I hazard a conjecture, meant; but might not the 
green tint be given as required by admixture on the 
palette? Massicot. If by the “strongest oxide” 
the author means that containing the smallest pro- 
portion of oxygen, protoxide is correct; if the 
eatest, it should be the peroxide: the expression 
is ambiguous, P. 112. Minium. Where is the use 
of directions how to prepare a colour, which is stated 
in a note to have faded considerably in a few days? 
Quere, Was it employed with varnish? P.117, 3 or 
4 pages about cinnabar! Get pure Chinese ver- 
million from an honest colour and cut these 
leaves out of the book. P. 120. Iodine is said to be 
as combustible as oxygen! I have been for twenty 
years in the habit of considering oxygen as a sup- 
porter of combustion—perhaps I have been dream- 
ing. I much fear those iodides—they want the test 
time. Iodine is a substance so subtle and vola- 
tile, that I am almost inclined to think it would escape 
from copal. This colour, “ Periodide of Mercury,” is 
stated to be sold in England under the name of scar- 
let lake ; this I imagine to be a mistake—I have 
always seen it as “scarlet” simply, what is usually 
sold as scarlet lake being, I believe, a true lake. 
P. 128. He must be a clever man who can procure 
yellow lake from woad. P. 130. Twenty pages 
about madder lake—and what information do they 
afford us beyond what we know already ? that it is 
the best substance (to be relied on at least) of its 
class, if well prepared, as is now generally done. 
P. 146, line 16. “ Carbonized alkali is to me an un- 
known substance ; perhaps carbonated is intended ; 
this may be a mistake of the translator's, nor is 
it the only one I suspect. P. 151. Fine brown red 
is curiously said to be made from sulphuric acid; a 
red of the kind is made, I believe, in the manner 
stated, but not from the acid. P. 158. Bine ashes, 
I suppose in the original “cendres Bleues,” in 
England known as verditer; we hardly wanted 
direction concerning a colour that no artist in this 
day, I believe, thinks of using. P, 185, The husks 
of nuts are mentioned as useful to make brown Pink. 
What kind of nuts have husks that are so useful, 1 
am not aware; walnuts I know have, and suspect 
that “ noix ” is the original word, which should have 
been so rendered. P. 189. A dozen pages on the 
manufacture of Indian Ink. The advertisements 
of How-qua’s and Sao-qua’s teas are certainly amus- 
ing and instructive in a high degree, and so may 
this treatise on Ho-hiang Kan-sang and Tchu-yia- 
tsao-ko, expecially if read with the book turned up- 
side down, P. D:d I possess an apparatus 
sufficiently ingenious, I would endeavour to pass 
“this mixtore through a current of carbonic acid 
gas.” P. 210, line 9, The definite article is surely 
unnecessary before “Chalk.” Line 16. We have 
the beak of a tunnel—not the Thames one, I imagine. 
Surely all this unintelligible stuff about Krems 
white is superfinous. An artist at Constantinople, 
might be supplied from Paris—not to say 
before he could make any white for himself, even 
should he be able to comprehend his instructions. _ 
Upon looking over what I have written, I fear this 
communication has already extended to a length be- 
yond what I anticipated ; so p»ssing over panel an 
canvass preparations, by giving a preference (in 
small works at least) to the first, I will hasten to a 
termination, merely expressing my surprise that the 
translator, in his “original observations,” should 
have omitted to mention Mr Hayter’s admirable 
diagram and lucid ex ion thereof, I con 
the former equal to Harris's, if not superior, in de- 
monstrating how the primitives unite to form se- 





condary tints and black, and the latter fully so to 
the extracts given fiom the lectures of Mr Phillips, 
whose principles, however correct they may be in 
Some, have been at times so applied in practice as 
to e us exclaim with the poet, 
* Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 

Without our apeiek wonder ?” 

To conclude.—If the translator had judiciously se- 
lected those portions of the work really useful to 
artists, which might have been done in a 5s. volume, 
the work would have been more acceptable to them 
generally, and in at oes to, 


J 
Your obedient servant,—G. J. R. 

P.S. There is some inaceuracy in the tempera- 
tures—30 degrees being mentioned, which, by our 
thermometer, is below freezing. It should have 
been stated whether Reaumur’s or the centigrade 
—s is eA Since writing the above, I mage 
amu myse com e original 8 
of text, which A here = there appended, and 
at page 67 I find the following :—Of copal varnish 
the Latin text has “ Hoc glutine omnis pictura 
super linita lucida fit,” &c. The French translator, 
I conclude, has tortured this passage inte “ Pictures 
prepared with this varnish are brilliant,” &c., lead- 
Ing one to suppose the varnish was employed in the 
painting, whereas the text means to say that pic- 
tures covered with this varnish become pecs 
which those who have ever varnished pictures wel 
know to be the effect the instant the surface linita 
est, lucida fit. The translation given in the work is 
scarcely a candid one. 





THE NELSON TESTIMONIAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE ART-UNION.’ 
Sir,—Io Gating © the decision of the committee 
for erecting the Ne Testimonial, you 7 Boek 
ask—* Did it never strike any of these noblemen an 
gentlemen thet they weve scsepel a trust for which 
were totally incompetent ? ad they not the 
modesty to say—We have been brought up in the army 
or pt fo can ay nothing of the subject of sculp- 
ture or tecture ?” 
Before taking medicine, signing a deed, or building 
& house, a man of common prudence, or 
oe seose, Coys | —— a a man, 
he more ignorant on these subjects, more 
wiedl will he act. He will feel the necessity of seek- 
ing advice. He who is his own phys » lawyer, or 
architect, has a fool for his patient, client, or employer. 
It is not necessary, therefore, neither is it desirable, 


t 
to advise him ; he applied to several artists who were 
not candidates. Aung others wf -Y- to me, in- 
closing an order of admission. ter carefully ex- 
ainining the designs, I wrote him my opinion of the 
three which I considered the best ; and had the design 
for which he voted beeo adopted, the committee would 
have done themselves honour, and the nation would 
not have been disgraced. I did not, it is —_ look at 
any of the candlesticks, conceiving it im 
such an absurdity would ever be t 
universal public ontene of 
ing awarded to such aa cle. : 

Your allusion to Sir Peter Laurie’s exportation of 
saddles and bridles to India, with whatever intention it 
was written, will, | am very sure, give no offence, 
on the contrary, will to that 
individual, and shrewd man of business; for his 
greatest is, that he has been the founder of his 
own fortune, by industry, pradence, and talent; that 
he bas won the game he played. I hope you will be 
equally successful, that you will bear ne 
equally well, and that your head will be as turned 
by your elevation. 


conclusion, 1 will venture to affirm, that there is 
“ae artist in London who would have selected a 


: 





—not even among those who sent in of 
—- Apt taniese indeod, it happened to be his 
cont An Antisr. 


signed noth appertaining to sneer againet 
worthy Enightewhone a emntaihe is ht acter is 
i a iated. But “ 
while be com ts our position as to the injustice and 
i calling on 
ted not understand, and to arrive at a conclusion 


soeenies which they feel it their duty tu consult 
pn on “artist” Zn hardly calculate upon finding 


lect designs for monument should be men of taste,” 
By his own . the men of taste whe were con 
sulted could do nothing.) 


rons to decide upon matters . 
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GERMAN ARTISTS AND CRITICS. 


Tus Germans are assuredly the great artists of Eu- 
ro aps owing to that slow, yet earnest atten- 
tion, an ry oe mind, which allows of 
continual and undivided attention ; which labours so 
long and so diligently at an object, that not only 
the one thing to be done, but all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances that influence it, are observed and pon- 
dered over; and every ray of light and every sha- 
dow traced to its true source. It is the Germans 
alone who treat all things artistically, and who 
alone know what the word means—at least as some- 
thing more than a mere phrase. They alone can 
give a reason for the treatment of every work of art ; 
of a picture ; of a novel ; of the very pattern on china; 
What they do is done by no foriuitous impulse; 
the effects of the impulse have been studied ; all 
around it has been grouped, with effort; all the 
circumstances that bear on its effectual realiza- 
tion, have been earnestly thought over. 

And as the workman studies, so does the ob- 
server. As the subject has not been dismissed 
from tlre hands of the former with a careless feel- 
ing, that “it will do ;” so by the latter, it is not 
accepted io an indifferent mood, satisfied to like 
or dislike at a glance; to admire or condemn from 
some cursory impression. To him it is an object 
of reverend attention, of earnest study: to under- 
stand it thoroughly is a matter of duty. He ap- 
proaches, he recedes, he views in every light, he 
tests by the rules of art, and by all the information 
he has collected that bears in any manner on the 
subject; if he approve, he is not satisfied with a 
passing expression of his content; he goes over 
every merit, he strives to make admirers and parti- 
sans; he reasons against objections; he is enthu- 
siastic in his delight, that Germany, that his age, 
his town, perhaps, has produced such a man and 
such a work. ‘There is something almost formid- 
able in this “apostleship,” and it would require 
no little courage to resist the sympathy that ani- 
mates, or to venture an expression of dissent from 
the feelings of the admiring crowd that surrounds 
a grand new picture. 

Allthefervour which, with us, accumulates around 
a public man, or a public measure, concentrates 
itself with them on the artist and his art, anda 
feeling yet more earnest, because seated in deeper 
convictions, rising from more thought, as not being 
frittered away by those numerous contending ob- 
jects that fill an Englishman’s imagination—since 
in Germany there is so little room for warm, pub- 
lic, or personal interests. And no doubt the en- 
couragement given to art by the German Govern 
ments, more especially by the Prussian and Bava- 
rian, is a most wise provision for their own security, 
and the earnest cultivation of, and enthusiasm for, 
art, one of the means by which Germany enables 
herself to submit, with patience, to rules and divi- 
sions, incongruous to her needs, and to the ‘‘ down- 
rightness” and love of freedom that characterize 
her people. 

Ia art, too, the intense nationality of the Ger- 
mans finds a refuge and a consolation; denied 
litical expression it has no ‘blind eyes” for 
German merit, and declines no labour to discover 
it. 

Competition and rivalry—those great elements 
of improvement—aie not at all wanting to the 
Germans ; and Dusseldorf, Berlin, Munich, and 
Rome, have each their favourers and partisans, 
who can scarcely perc sive the existence, much less 
acknowledge the merits of the other schools; still 
the great German feeling is pre-eminent, all these 
schools excite an animated interest, and are proudly 
and fondly regarded as protegees of the great Ger- 
man family. Nor is it at all by shutting his eyes 
to what other nations are about that the German 

es his self-complacency on this point. 
hat most useful custom of annual exhibitions of 
modern art is a widely spread and increasing one. 

Al ther the Germans are very well acquainted 
with w t foreigners, as with what their country- 
on doing, especially as regards the more 


known fact that illustrated works on scientific 
subjects published here, have a better proportion- 
ate sale in Germany than in England, and in 
speaking with a scientific German we shall find 
him perfectly aware of all the works published in 
England and France, at least on his immediate 
subject, up to the latest minute, and, if not their 
possessor, he will probably at least have seen most 
of them. Berlin furnishes the amateur with all 
those elegant trifles in the shape of annuals, beau- 
ties, &c., that come out in London, almost as soon 
as they bud forth here, and many a sober German 
wonders over the magic pencil of our artists, and 
over the taste of the English girl, or young wife, 
who consents to have her loveliness thus published 
to the world. re 
And not merely are there temporary exhibi- 
tions of modern art; every town of Germany pos- 
sesses its Museum, and these are chiefly filled with 
native productions : whilst few more gratifying en- 
couragements can be imagined for the artist than 
the warm interest with which tourists last year 
greeted the addition of two fine specimens, chosen 
with laudable impartiality, one from the Berlin, 
and one from the Dusseldorf School, for the Mu- 
seum at Frankfort. ; 
That the products of the German schools will, 
as we become more acquainted with them, on the 
whole appear to us deficient in interest and in in- 
vention we expect. A striking feature in German 
art isthe immense sea of mediocrity through which 
thanks, perhaps, to the constant methodical sort of 
patronage which has always existed throughout the 
country from burgess bodies, and small regal, du- 
cal, and electoral courts, it has waded ; and there 
certainly does not belong to German habits the 
same impatience of, and disgust at, ** short-coming”’ 
as to the more eager and versatile French and Eng- 
lish. If an object be thought worthy and desirable, 
perseverance in it apppears at once a virtue, even 
should it chance to be a perseverance without in- 
spiration and without reward. Hence, partly, one 
element Germany possesses for a certain degree of 
excellence. She is a fertile, and on the whole an 
accurate, copyist: the difference between the stu- 
dents she sends to Italy, and those from England, 
has been remarked. Her great rising school is ad- 
mirably situated for this purpose, close to the mas- 
ter-pieces of Belgium, the bold and miraculous 
truths of Rubens, and the splendours of Vandyck, 
with the rivalry of the new Belgian school meeting 
her scholars, as in every collection of Belgian art 
they are found at work. 

What they do is not exactly what, from sur- 
rounding circumstances, we should expect; for 
somewhat of the system of Albert Durer appears to 
cling around his countrymen, and instead of bold 
“notions,” such as Rubens might be expected toin- 
spire, in whose very boldness would be the betrayal 
of their feebleness, the copyist smooths and polishes 
his work as if he loved it. And we perceive 
with surprise an inferiority to us, and even to Bel- 
gium, in landscape painting, in the inhabitants of 
a land which contains more of beautiful scenery 
than any other of the large divisions of Europe ; 
and who are better acquainted with that scenery, 
yearly congregating in its most picturesque spots; 
whilst every youth, almost as a part of his educa- 
tion, explores, with staff and knapsack, its more 
inaccessible be:uties. And on the top of every 
prospect-commanding hill is a summer house, if 
not a wine and tobacco shop ; ia every rocky valley 
guides are habitual ; seats by every waterfall; and 
refreshments serving, and social parties enjoying 
everywhere the beloved Nature. fet the traveller 
finds no views of these much frequented spots that 
give any satisfactory idea of them unless an English 
or a French artist has passed that way, 

We think, then, our artists may safely and advan- 
tageously welcome the pupils of the German schocls ; 
their merits are too different, yet too equal with 
their own, to excite fears of more than a useful and 
og | rivalry ; whilst, in the present state of 
the world, success can only be secured, even to 





portable ms of pictorial art. It is a well 


industry and talent, by knowledge,—the know! 
of what has been done, and what is ing. 7“ 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue Royat Acapemy.—On the day which 
closed the session of parliament, Mr J Hume 
carried his threat against the Royal cademy, 
into execution, by giving notice of his intention to 
move, early next session, for the ‘* Returns,” &, 
The motion is, therefore, to be an annual motion; 


and the honourable member is resolved to try what | 


“agitation” will do, We feel it to be unneces. 
sary, at the present moment, to add any remarks to 
those which, in our last number, we considered it 
our duty to offer, but we shall hold ourselves pre- 
pared to contend for the positionwe have Occupied, 
and to show the ~~ injustice which the member 
for Kilkenny seeks to perpetrate—not as agai 

the hake but the publie. ae 

Tus Tournament.—We understand that several 
artists attended the sumptuous féte of the Ear! of 
Eglinton, and that a large accession of gay prints, 
coloured of course, may be very speedily looked 
for. 
leading painters were present, nor do we anticipate 
that the occasion will give birth to any remarkable 
work of art. Our readers know that, unhappily, 
the most conspicueus objects in the tilt-yard were 
umbrellas. 

Bust or Crarxson.—A marble bust of the 
venerable Thomas Clarkson, destined to be placed 
in the Council Chamber of the London Corpora. 
tion, agreeably to a vote of the Common Council, 
has been executed by Mr Behnes. The Corpora. 
tion a short time ago voted the freedom of the 
city to Mr Clarkson, and requested him to sit 
for his bust, to be sculptured in marble, and 
erected in the Chamber of the Common Couneil, 
near that of Granville Sharp, the man who estab- 
lished the great principle, that “ The slave who 


We do not, however, learn that any of our | 


| 









sets his fuot upon the British soil becomes from | 


that moment free.”’ This bust is to be placed on 
a fine fluted column, with a tablet inserted, on 
which a suitable inscription will be placed, em- 
bodying the expressive resolution moved by Mr 
Sheriff Wood, seconded by Sir Peter Laurie, and 
carried by acclamation, as a testimony to future 
times of Thomas Clarkson's distinguished labours 
successfully exerted in the service of humanity, 
Desicns For tHe New Postace Priax,—The 
Lords of the Treasury have issued a treasury 
minute on the subject of the new postage plan. 
It is, to some extent, interesting to artists. 
Their Lordships are anxious to receive informa- 
tion as to the best, the safest, and the surest mode 
of carrying into operation that important part of 


the project which relates to the stamping of | 
covers ; and therefore “ they feel it will be useful | 


that artists, men of science, and the public in 
general, may have an opportunity of offering any 
suggestions or proposals as to the manner in 
which the stamp may best be brought into use.” 
Their Lordships have resolved to award a pre- 
mium of 200/. to such proposal as they may con- 
sider the most deserving of attention, and 100/, 
to the next best proposal ;—the proposals to be 
sent in, on or before the 15th of October next. 


The points their Lordships consider of the greatest 


importance are—1l. The convenience as 

the public use. 2. The security from forgery. 
3. The facility of being checked and distinguished 
in the examination at the Post-office, which must 
of necessity be rapid. 4, The expense of the 
production and circulation of the stamps. All 
persons desirous of communicating with my 
Lords on the subject are requested to direct to 
the Lords of the Treasury, Whitehall, marked 
“ Post-office Stamps.” 

Monument ro Sin Watter Scorr.—On the 
15th of August last, theanniversary of Scott's birth- 
day, a monument to his memory was raised in 
market place at Selkirk. It cousists of a figure of 
himself, seven feet six inches high, attired in the 
costume of Sheriff, aud holding a roll of papers ia 
his left hand, elevated on a pedestal. On the 
latter, which is further decorated with the 
bearings of Sir Walter, the arms of the burgh, @ 
wage harp with ‘ Waverley’ under it, and & 
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7 h thistle, are the following lines anal Erected 
ay voor 1839, in proud and affectianate re- 
membrance of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.; Sheriff of 
this county from 1800 to 1832. 
« By Yarrow’s pee = me stray, ‘on 
3 wear $ 
Though none should guide my y way 


Still feel the breeze down Ett 
Though it should chill my withered cheeks.” 


The whole is the work of Mr A. H. Ritchie, 
Sculptor, at Musselburgh, and is said to be well 
performed. 

Batu.—The colossal head of Jupiter, sculptured 
from a block of Bath stone, weighing upwards of 
six tons, by the late Mr Osborn, a native of Bath, 
has been offered to and accepted by the Victoria 
Park Committee. This colossal head, which ex- 
ceeds in dimensions that of Memnon in the British 
Museum, is a very striking achievement. The 
Bath Chronicle is eloquent in its praise. The 
features are strictly ideal; the expression is sub- 
lime. The severe grandeur, majesty, and placid 
character of the physiognomy remind us of the 
statues of Jupiter as represented by the Greek 
sculptors in the | peer period of art; but we are 
assured, on good authority, that this remarkable 
work is not a copy. The artist was at great ex- 
pense in working out his bold conception, which 
was executed under circumstances of difficulty 
which would have crushed the spirit of enter 
prise in any common mind, fier the ac- 
complishment of his wishes, a long and most 
afflicting sickness, which resulted in death, entirely 
exhausted his means. His widow and family are 
left destitute, with but, for their sole pussession, this 
colossal bust. We trust that by securing this noble 
ornament for the Park, the generous public will 
subscribe a sum that will preserve the artist’s 
widow and family from immediate want. 





Museums or Desicn ann oF ManuracturEs.— 
We learn that certain gentlemen of Manchester, 
devoted to the fine arts, have the intention of esta- 
blishing in that town a museum of objects of beauty, 
to which the public will be admitted for the pur 
poses of study. Endeavours will be made to con- 
trast as much as possible some of the forms now in 
general use with those of the best periods of ancient 
art (a modern flower-pot, for example, with some 
of the Pompeian vases), and to afford as many in- 
centives as possible to improvements in this re- 
spect. Sir Benjamin Heywood ard Mr James 
Nasmyth are the projectors of the scheme. At the 
last meeting of the ** British Association,” too, held 
in Birmingham, Mr Godwin, we observe, sugyested, 
through the medium of the Midland Counties 
Herald (and the suggestion is likely to be acted 
on), that certain series of specimens then exhibited, 
illustrative of different processes of manufactures, 
should be purchased from their owners, and made 
to form the nucleus there of a perfect collection of 
these silent lecturers, as he termed them. Such a 
measure, in conjunction with that above suggested, 
might be made to have great effect, especially in 
advancing the character of those branches of manu- 
facture which depend much upon the arts of 
design. 

Mr Atrrep Sroruarp, the medallist, one of 
the few artists who contribute worthily to uphold 
asadly neglected branch of art, has recently en- 
graved a medal of John Lee, Esq., L.L.D., &c., 
to commemorate the establishment of the 
~ Umismatic Society, of which Dr Lee was the 
first President. The especial objects of the Nu- 
mismatic Society are—promoting the science of 
ancient coins and medals, fostering artists of talent, 
and (when opportunities offer) urging upon the 
consideration of our government the propriety of 
making the coinage of the realm (as was the case 
with the ancients) the medium of recording na- 
tional events, as well as of answering all the pur- 
poses of trade and business. 


Carpinan Fescu, the uncle of Napoleon, has 
bequeathed the greater part of his heme collec- 





tion of pictures to form a gallery, and be the 








foundation of a School of Art at Ajaccio. 


PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS, 


[Thereare, at the present moment, Exhibitions 
of the Works of British Artists open in Liver- 
1, Leeds, Norwich, Manchester, Neweastle-on- 
yne, Birmingham, Plymouth, Bristol, Wolver- 
hampton, and Cork. ‘The accounts we receive 
from the majority of these places are not so satis- 
factory, as we could desire, either as regards the 
value and interest of the pictures contributed, 
or the extent of sales likely to be effected. } 


Royat Institution, Mancurster. — From 
the wealthy town of Manchester we receive 
complaints that not a single picture of the 
highest class, and very few of the second class, 
have been contributed to the Exhibition for the 
year 1839—the gicHreentu since the establish- 
ment of the Royal Institution. It consists of 
493 works, of which an undue proportion are 
water-colour drawings ; and we understand that, 


advancement and support of those arts, which are 
the sure concomitants of high civilization and re- 
finement.” We are glad to be able to say, that 
many subscribers are already enrolled for the cur- 
rent year; and that there is every prospect of 
raising a tolerably large sum of money, to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of pictures. 

_ The collection of works of art at present exhi- 
biting (in Mr Davey’s gallery, Broad street) con- 
sists of 182 paintings, and seven specimens of 
sculpture. The greater number of them are 
already known to the London public, comprising 
* The Passions ;* by G. Patten, A. R.A. * Ro. 
binson Crusoe ;’ by A. Fraser. ‘ The Road-side 
Inn ;’ by Creswick. ‘ Village Connoisseurs ;’ by 
Webster. (How is it this remains unsold?) 
‘ Plunder ;’ by Lance. And ‘ The Drunkard ;’ by 
George Clint. There are, however, also several 
clever pictures by local artists, as, for example— 
‘ Pilgrims in View of St Peter's,’ ‘The Ave 
Maria,’ and‘ A Monk Relieving the Poor ;’ by 





but for the loans of the neiglibouring gentry and 
merchants, the Exhibition would have been a 
failure. This is not asit should be. Manchester 


H. Fryer. ‘ Lake Wallenstatt;’ by G. A. Fri 
‘ Athens,’ and ‘The Bay of Naples; by W. 





has long taken the lead in the cause of art in the 
provinces, and it is prosperous enough to main- 
tain it. Our information states that but one 
small picture was disposed of during the first 
fortnight ;—but we trust this is to be accounted 
for by the fact that the worthy cotton-spinners 
were deep in the game of a contested election. 
In going through the catalogue, however, we meet 
with too little to encourage the hope that much 
will be done in Manchester this year. We found 
few names which lead us to doubt the accuracy 
of the statements conveyed to us—that from some 
cause or other the artists have manifested a great 
degree of apathy towards it, and that such apa- 
thy has had its common and injurious effect upon 
the town and its vicinity. The primary attrac- 
tion is Allan’s picture of ‘ The Murder of Rizzio ;' 
the next, perhaps, is T. S. Cooper’s ‘ Watering 
Place.’ ‘The Ghost Story,’ by J. P. Knight, 
may follow; and the fourth in importance may 
be > The HMypozrite, by M%. rrentis,—a picture 
we imagine not previously exhibited. Good 
works, however, if not very remarkable ones, 
have been supplied by the Wilsons, senior and 
junior, Stark, Patten, Hofland, Clater, Childe, 
Chambers, Balmer, M‘Manus, O'Neil, Watts, 
and Zeitter. 

We feel it necessary to comment on the very 
careless manner in which the catalogue has been | 
printed. It is full of blunders—blunders so glaring | 
as to lead to a conviction that no person conversant | 
with artists could have been employed to arrange | 
the exhibition. For examples, we meet “ M. Smart, 
R.A.,” twice, and ‘“ M’Clease” also twice, and 
once without the honorary distinction he has so 
well earned. We might copy a score or two of 
mistakes equally unpardonable, The evil is greater 
than it will at first appear to be; for it must inevi- 
tably prevent confidence in the directors of the 
institution, by showing that they have used little or 
no judgment in selecting persons to preside over 
and direct the arrangements to which they them- 
selves could not be expected to attend. 


Batsrot.—Tue Soctery or Artists’ Exutst- 
TION oF Patxtinos.—A strong effort is now being 
made to establish in this city a permanent society 
for the protection of the arts of design. An ad- 
dress has been issued, expressing surprise that, 
amongst the many valuable institutions in Bristol, 
there should be none devoted exclusively to this 
object ; and calling upon the inhabitants to form 
an Art-Union there, so as to induce artists to send 

ictures for annual exhibition ‘‘ Manchester,” 
it continues, ** Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Leeds, and our neighbouring city, Bath, have each 
their Art- Unions ; and since it is well known that 
there are many residents in Bristol and its environs 
deeply imbued with taste and feeling for the arts 
of design, and willing to promote them by the aid 
of their patronage, there appears to be no reason 
why we should not have, within the walls of our 
own city, an institution especially devoted to the 











Muller, * Lyamouth ;’ by C. Branwhite. And 
‘ Moorend Stapleton;’ by N. Branwhite, jun. 
Among the water-colour drawings we may men- 
tion—‘ The Park at Brussels;’ by R. Tucker. 
‘ Windmill Twilight ;’ by E. G. Muller. And 
* Horton, Gloucestershire ;’ by S. Jackson. 

Biamtyonam. —The Birmingham Society of 
Arts was established in 1829. The exhibition for 
the year 1839 consists entirely of the works of 
modern artists. It contains 417 productions of 
art. Among them are several of the highest class, 
including paintings by Howard, Hart, Harvey, 
Phillips, MClise, (his famous ‘ Robin Hood "’) 
Witherington, David Roberts, Reinagle, Leslie, 
Danby, Copley Fieldiag, Stark, &c. &c. 

A society “ for the purchase of works of living 
artists’ was formed in Birmingham in the year 
1836. It is on the plan of “ the Art-Union ;” 
prizes are balloted for, soon after the opening of 
the exhibition ; and ‘* Every drawer of a Pnize, 
shall be at liberty to select for himself, from the 
catalogue of the exhibition, One Picture, or av 
least the value of the prize drawn ; and to add to 
the sum of his prize, to any amount, for the pur- 
chase of any work of higher value.” The society 
was, we understand, established chiefly by the ex- 
ertions of the Rev. Hugh Hatton, the secretary. 
Its progress has been highly satisfactory; in 1838, 
2 sum of 500/. was collected, and twenty-one 
prizes, varying in value from 100/. to 51, were 
allotted to as many subscribers. We have not 
yet heard what have been the results during the 

ast year, but trust there has been in Birming- 
om an increase proportionate to that which has 
been obtained in London, or that which has re- 
warded the labours of the society in Scotland. It 
is probable we shall be able to communicate in- 
formation on this subject in our next. 

Tue Livenroot Acapemy is now open.— 
It is the fifteenth exhibition, and contains 
711 works of art. The collection is an exceed- 
ingly good one. Among the paintings those which 
necessarily attract the most attention, are the fol- 
lowing :—‘ Olivia and Sophia fiiting out Moses 
for the Fair ;’ D. Maclise (exhibited at the British 
Institution). ‘ Avenue ia Fulford Park, Devon- 
shire ;’ F. R. Lee. ‘ Cathedral of — D. 
Roberts. ‘ The Graces;’ G. Patten. ‘ The Pil- 
laging of a Jew’s House in the reign of James the 
First;’ C. Landseer. * The Crucifixion,’ A. W. 
Elmore. * The Rencontre ;’ W. F. Withering. 
ton. ‘ Pickersgill’s portrait of Miss Pardoe ;’ 
Wood Fetchers, J. laskipp. ‘ The Brides of Ve- 
nice;’ J. R. Herbert. ‘ pm, Bs Pasture ; 
T. 8. Cooper. ‘ The Pride of the Village ;* J. C. 
Horsley. ‘ Lady Jane Grey at the Place of Exe- 
cution ;’ S.A. Hart. ‘ The present Irish House of 
Commons ;’ H. Mac Manus. ‘ Ferry on the 
Thames ;’ J. Stark. ‘ Playing at Chess ;’ C. W. 
Cope. ‘ Jeanie and Effie Deans;’ J. Hayter. 
And ‘The Conspiracy of the Pazzi;’ W. Fisk. 
But although these works, either from their size, 
or because of the established reputations of their 
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oducers, are the more conspicuous of the gallery, 
vcostlent and valuable contributions have been 
forwarded by Clater, Kidd, Lance, the two W ile 
sons, Parker, Hofland, J. Martin, Copley Field- 
ing, Balmer, G. Jones, EK. T. Parris, Barrett, 7. 

ebster, Etty, J. Bewick, Creswick, E. W. 
Cooke, Hancock, Pidding, D. O. Hill, Mrs W. 
Carpenter, Pyne, James Uwins, Stephanoff, D. 
Cowper, and G. Arnold. And besides the works 
we have enumersted, there are several others by 
Horsley, Patten, Herbert, T. 8. Cooper, Hart, Se 
Hayter, Lee, Stark, and the Wilsons, father and 
son. In paintings in water colours the collection 
is very rick ; and the works in sculpture and models 
number no fewer than twenty-seven. We have 
therefore reason to congratulate the directors and 
honorary secretary! of the Liverpool institution jon 
the success which has this year attended their 
efforts. The exhibition is, beyond question, the 
best out of the metropolis. We trust the results 
will be as satisfactory to the artists as they un- 
doubtedly are to the public, and that a fresh 
impetus will be given to the Art-Union of the 
wealthy port of Liverpool. 


Noawicu.—We received the catalogue, &c. of 
the Norwich exhibition too late to do more than 
name it; we shall refer to it next month, Every 
effort has been tried to make this exhibition not 
only an agreeable one to the public, but one in 
which the artist would be met by extended 
patronage and support. The committee have 
opened a fund of guinea subscribers for the pur- 
pose of disposing of some of the pictures, on the 
principle of the London Art-Union. They are 
also about to hold a converzatione for ladies and 
gentlemen in their gallery, on the evening of the 
25th inst., at which the Lord Bishop of Norwich 
will preside. These arrangements are strongly 
calculated to bring the lovers of art together, 
and we hope will revive the dormant taste and 
spirit of the Norwich public. 

To this exhibition we hope to render more 
ample justice next month; and, indeed, the re- 
mark will apply to several of the otheres for, 
unfortunately, our supply of information from 
the provinces was delayed so unnecessarily late 
as materially to embariass us, and prevent our 
noticing them either so amply or so properly as 
we desired todo, We trust our provincial friends 
will bear this in mind, 














Piymouru.—At the Atheneum, Plymouth, 
the exhibition was opened early in August. It 
is the fifteenth, and contains upwards of a hun- 
dred works of art; but there is an injudicious 
mixture of paintings by British artists with those 
of the old masters, and as we perceive the names 
of the “ proprietors” accompanying the greater 
proportion of the productions, we presume the 
artists generally have either not been invited or 
not been induced to contribute. There are, how- 
ever, a few of our London acquaintances in the 
list ; and several painters. natives of Plymouth, 
with whom they need not blush to be associated. 
Plymouth, however, ought to have had better help 
from the metropolis. It is the birth-place of 
Eastlake, of Prout also, and of Haydon. Among 
the resident artists we are led to name W. Wit- 
LiaMs, who has several fine landscapes; he is a 
youns man of extraordinary powers, self-taught ; 

e has talent of the highest order, but wants 
eareful cultivation; he will probably exhibit in 
London next year for the first time. J. Coox is 
at present a house-painter, he will one day oceupy 
a very different station; his ‘ Group of Baccha- 
nals’ is a wonderfully fine drawing, admirably 
drawn and grouped, and very richly coloured ; it 
is quite the gem of the water colour room. 
There are also three drawings by a poor boy 
in the free school, who is quite a cripple; 
they are not unworthy the Royal Academy 
schuol ; and it is intended, if money can be raised 
for him, to send him to London to pursue his 
studies. He now only devotes three hours a day 
ome other lessons, He is about thirteen years 

age. 


THE ART-UNION. 


Wotvernampron.—An exhibition of works of 
fine art has been recently made at Wolverhampton, 
and was attended with the greatest eagerness by 
people of all classes. It included nearly one hun- 
dred paintings, ancient and modern, and many 
capital models, Wolverhampton is a very popu- 
lous town—one of the worlds of mechanics—and 
we rejoice to learn that it is following the example 
of its richer neighbour Birmingham, — 

Coax. —The exhibition of the * Society for Pro- 

moting the Fine Arts in the South of Ireland,” 
was opened early in August. It consists of no more 
than seventy-six works, about twenty of which have 
been contributed by artists resident in London ; 
but we lament that we do not find in the published 
list the name of a single painter, a native of Ire. 
land, who has cthiensd distinction in the British 
metropolis. We could name at ‘east a score of 
artists, whose co-operation might have !argely con- 
tributed to rescue their country from a reproach ; 
but who have declined to aid those who dese:ve at 
least the merit of having endeavoured to create a 
feeling for, and an appreciation of, art, in the second 
city of Ireland. We confess our exceeding dis- 
appointment at the result of the experiment ; it is 
a mortification to ourselves, for we had hoped—and 
had expressed our hope—that the attempt would 
have proved successful. We reckoned, certainly, 
on the assistance of the Irish artists who flourish 
in England. In London there are, we believe, five 
or six members of the Royal Hibernian Academy ; 
and in Dublin, we presume, the other members 
abide. There does not appear the name of a single 
R.H.A., oran A.R.H.A., in the catalogue trans- 
mitted to us. This indifference to the interests of 
Ireland and of art is, to our minds, inexcusable. 
Ihe society in Cork was formed under very favour- 
able auspices; among the committee were some of 
the most respected gentry and merchants of the 
city ; and upon the results of their efforts depended 
mainly the question whether a taste for the arts 
might or might not be increased and extended 
throughout Ireland. ‘The consequence has been— 
a failure. It is impossible for us to disguise the 
tact ; and although the secretary, R. O°C. Newen- 
ham, Esq., writes us that ‘‘as far as regards our 
native artists, the exhibition surpasses our most 
sanguine expectations,”’ he cannot relicve us from 
that despondency which the meagre catalogue in- 
duces. There are, we perceive, four or five names 
of frequent occurrence in the list—D. M-Donald, 
J. Brennan, J. Noblett, J. Mahony, and a young 
lady, Miss Olden, a miniature painter. They are, 
no doubt, artists who have not yet learned to do 
without their country. Nevertheless, we trust the 
committee will not be discouraged; those who 
cannot do much good may effect a little; and if 
their recompence be not as large as it ought to be, 
they will have the satisfaction of having made 
an effort, which was unsuccessful only because it 
was not fairly seconded. We hope they will next 
year “try again,” and that their “ Report” will 
be such as to justify another experiment. One of 
the Cork newspapers—the Cork Standard—pro- 
poses the establishment of an “ Art-Union” in 
the south of Ireland. We hope the suggestion 
will be adopted. It may not rival those of London 
and Edinburgh, but a sum might be collected that 
would materially assist in spreading a taste for 
the arts and a desire to possess the works of artists. 
Surely in so wealthy and populous a city—a city, 
too, from which so many eminent men have started 
to pursue the path to fame—there cannot be mach 
difficulty in collecting subscriptions for so laudable 
a purpose, At any rate, let one gentleman of 
energy aad enterprise make a beginning; we ven- 
ture to promise that the object will be, to a con- 
siderable extent, achieved.* 

* We have just i “ ” 
which informs ; ay iy Pek Be Fm +> 
pictures contributed by London artists will, no doubt, 
Acie a eek if amy error should Scar inthe 
lated, we shall, of comes. conceive it wameone 


it remedied. We beg to repeat our assurance as to th. 
high stations and characters of the several gentlemen 





who form the committee ; and oar belief that 
done utmost to forward mde 
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WORKS IN PROGREss, 


[The present season is the breathing-ti 

dine. We shall have very little ane 
or the next three or four months, But several 
great works are in progress, and the nove of pre. 
paration has been sounded through the advertise. 
ments, We shall, perhaps, take an early occasion 
to enumerate the leading prints to be submitted to 
the public, when the “‘ towa is full.” At present 
we may devote a portion of our space to a notice 
of two or three of them,]} 

Portrait or rHR Queen—Geonce Hayrer.— 
Mr Cousins has produced an etching of this 
admirable picture. The high reputation of the 
engraver, the present state of his plate, and the 
importance of the great national work upon which 
his talents are employed, justify the hope that 
when completed it will be as near perfection as 
any production of art of our age and country, 
The portrait—which we had an opportunity of ex. 
amining when, two or three months ago, it was 
privately exhibited—satisfied us far more than any 
other of the many which profess to familiarize her 
subjects with the features of their most graci 
sovereign. It is a close resemblance ; in no de- 
gree, we think, exaggerated ; and yet its effect is 
highly poetical; the position, the robes, the in- 
signia of state, and, above all, the solemn and 
unbroken grandeur of the scene surrounding, give 
to it rather the air of a composition than of an 
actual portrait. It is indeed a fine and interesting 
picture ; the artist has succeeded in so availing 
himself of the accessaries supplied to him by the 
occasion and the place—the coronation and West- 
minster Abbey—as to produce a painting havin 
all the interest and importance of an historic 








work, at the same time that he has preserved an | 
accurate likeness of the form and features of her | 


Majesty. 


We do not doubt that this, when com- | 


pleted, will be rue portrait of the sovereign; and | 
that it will take the place of all others hitherto — 


produced. The size of the plate is 22 inches by 
31 high. Her Majesty is represented as ‘ seated 
in the chair of homage on the throne in West- 
minster Abbey,’’ clothed in the ‘* Imperial Dal- 
matic Robe ’—which she can wear but once ; her 
right hand holds the sceptre ; the crown is over 
her fair youog brow ; her bearing is that of one 
deeply impressed with the solemn nature of the 
state to which it has pleased God to call her, 
yet it is full of gentle grace as well as dignity; 
the expression of her countenance is precisely that 
upon which her loyal subjects will love to look as 
the promise of goodness and firmness. ‘The back 
ground is the Abbey ; but although the moment 
selected by the artist is that which presented to 
Great Britain a ‘* crowned” queen, neither per- 
son nor object has been introduced to disturb the 
interest it was desired to concentrate on the sove- 
reign, We shall trench upon the poet's privilege if 
we dwell upon it longer; we have seen no portrait 
that satisfies us half so well ; and sure we are that 
such of our readers as we may induce to watch 
for its publication with a view to possess it, will 
thank us for recommending it in the strong terms 
we feel justified in using. 


Portrair or THe Duke oF Wettinotox—J. 
Lucas.—Ma Boys has announced his intention of 
peblishing another portrait of his Grace the Duke of 

Vellington. We shall greet it with a welcome, 
although at least a score of ‘‘ Wellingtons” are 
already within the reach of the public. This by 
Mr Lucas has been privately exhibited ; it 1s 2 
very admirable work—a striking and le 
likeness of the great man of our age, pain 
considerable skill and power, and just such ® 

roduction as we should desire to see multiplied 
“ the engraver. Everybody now kaows that 
Grace is Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports: the 
recent banquet given in his honour at Dovor, has 
been .~ << England over 8 the Re wo 
stance happened very a for u 
this portrait represents Nie in his official garb as 
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Warden ; it was painted for the Trinity 
ont and it will no doubt be the accepted re- 
cord of “ the Duke,” with all who attended the 

id festival. 
mane anp Destruction or Bastxc Hovse. 
_C. Lanpssen, A. R. A.—We rejoice to find 
that this admirable work is in the hands of 
the engraver, and that it will be shortly pub- 
lished by Mrs Parkes (the successor of Mr 
Bowyer), forming one of the series of high 
class historical pictures, for which the public have 
been, from time to time, indebted to that firm. 
Many of our readers will recollect the picture at 
Somerset House ; it led, we believe, to Mr Land- 
seer’s election into the Academy; at least, its 
merits were sufficient to justify the hosour about 
that time conferred upon him. Subsequently, it 
obtained the first premiuin awarded by the Liver 
pool Society of Arts; and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the gallery of Mr Wells, of Redleaf, one 
of the most judicious and liberal patrons of art io 
the kingdom. The subject is of deep interest— 
piinful, it is true, bat commemorating one of those 
events of the civil war—unhappily of such frequent 
occurrence—with exceeding force and fidelity. 
The principal characters are the venerable Mar- 
quis of Winchester and his fair and accomplished 
daughter, who have surrendered to the troopers of 
Cromwell. We shall devote larger space to the 
piint as soon as it is published. 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM WILKINS, R.A. 

Wittiam Wirktys, Esq., the Professor of Ar- 
chitecture of the Royal Academy, died on the 
3lst of August, at his residence, near Cam- 
bridge, in the 6lst year of his age. He 
was a native of Norwich, where his father 
carried on a prosperous business as a builder. 
He gave his son a good preparatory education, 
and at an early age he was entered a student of 
Downing College, Cambridge, of which college 
his uncle, Dr Wilkins, was then a fellow. Mr 
Wilkins distinguished himself in the mathematical 
rather than the classical portion of his under- 
graduate course, and adopted the art of archi- 
tecture as his profession; he, however, still re- 
tained his scholarship in the university, and in 
due time was elected a &llow of his college, and 
it is a singular fact that one of the earliest efforts 
of his professional talents was exercised upon 
Downing College, which he built upon the 
Roman-Greek principle, as it now stands, as 
opposed to the surrounding colleges and halls, 
which, as our readers know, embrace every style 
of Gothie architecture from the earliest to the 
latest period of the grand and interesting com- 
bination of the arts and sciences. Dr Wilkins 
(the uncle) having become librarian to the East 
India Company, his nephew, William, was ap- 
pointed to the situation of architect to the com- 
pany on the resignation of the late Mr Cockerell. 
He soon after was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and, in 1824, was made a royal 
acatemician, and on the demise of Sir John 
Soane, 1837, Mr Wilkins was appointed his suc- 
cessor as professor and lecturer on architecture, 
and commenced his preparations for an entirely 
hew course of lectures, which, however, his con- 
tinued attacks of gout prevented him from com- 
pleting, and he never delivered one of them, 
“r Wilkins, in the early part of his professional 
life, published a very excellent translation of Vi- 
truvius’s famous work on architecture, besides 
Some original essays of his own, He was archi- 
oe to several public edifices as well as private 
a Of his public buildings, the most 
oman we the Cambridge University Club. 
cad ~ 4 ne nia Hospital, the London Uni- 
bis Ci wend “y) National Gallery, in London ; 
additions Tr Corpus Christi, Downing, and his 
me 9 =) _— and King’s, at Cambridge ; 
eter” ~~ monuments at Dublin and 
. e National Gallery affords but 
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| * very equivocal proof of his taste. 
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FOREIGN ART. 


Rome-—Baron Camuecini;-the “ custode” of | 
the pictures in the Vatican, has commenced the 
labour of cleansing the paintiogs of Raphael, an 
operation to which they have not been subjected 
since the year 1792, The Baron has remarked, that 
these pictures have not been painted entirely 
al fresco, but have been touched a la tempera by 
the great master and his disciples. ‘ Apollo on 
the Parnassus’ is one of them, where this has been | 
done in a very tangible manner, with the view of 
making the shades more transparent. Those who 
will now visit the Vatican, will, therefore, have | 
the advantage of viewing the serene conceptions of 
the great master in their original (we would fain 
say virginal), freshness and brilliancy.—The ex- 
cavations which have been lately carried on in the 
vicinity of Monterone, on the road from Rome to 
Civitavechia, and which are made at the expense 
of the Duchess of Sermoneta, have lately yielded 
very interesting results. An ancient tomb has been 
discovered, containing rich ornaments made of 
gold. They resemble very much those, which 
were found two years ago at Cere, and are de- 

sited in the Hetrurian Museum of the Vatican. 
Those tombs, without paintings or vases, show 
clearly, that they belong to an even more ancient 
epoch than that of old Etruria. 

According to a letter which the Aftenblad has 
received from Rome, a sculptor has made his début 
in this city, who bids fair to become a second | 
Thorwaldsen. He has lately exhibited two sta- 
tues, Apolio and Venus, at which he worked six | 
years. Some rich persons, who had seen them in | 








Rome, had offered large sums; but the artist, in | 
compliment to his native land, has disposed of 
them to King Charles John for 4,000 dollars, 
Apollo leans upon a tripod, and has in his left 
hand a lyre, the right grasps at the strings. He is 
in the position, expecting a moment of inspiration. 
The drapery is in the purest antique style; the 
flesh of the highest execution, Venus is repre 
sented holding in her right hand the apple, at 
which, as a token of victory, she looks with ee- 
stacy. ‘The features are full of grace, the head 
beautiful and majestic. Ather side stands Amor, 
beiug, however, of subordinate beauty, But as to 
the main figures, they recall to the beholders the 
grand prototypes of the Parthenon. 
Muyicu.—Lhe new gothic church in the Au 
suburb of Munich has been lately opened, and is 
mentioned as a triumph of the architecture of the 
age. In fact, there is scarcely any period of the 
year, where something interesting in the different 
departments of art, is not going on in the metro- 
polis of Bavaria. — Professor Schwanthaler is about 
to return to Munich. He will pass through Salz- 
burg, to view the site of Mozart's monument, the 
execution of which he has undertaken. His mo- 
del of a colossal statue of Charles XII is com- 
leted, the face of which is formed after a cast of 
the gallant king; still the artist has not failed to 
iafuse into it such changes, as the nature of the 
colossal, demands. Some of the Germanic. Ro- 


man statues, destined for the group of the Herr- | 








mannschlacht in the Wallbala, are also completed. | 
The great plint destined for the Barbarossa Saloon | 


of the new royal palace, is likewise progressing. — 


In reference 'to M. Lares discovery of oe 
ing in oil-colour, a Munich artist has published 
the following opinion: —‘ The main feature of 


this discovery is already evident, viz. that every | P® 


manner of colour, boldness, and délicacy, smooth- 
ness and roughness, can be achieved ; all sorts of 
oil-painting, impasting, as well as Lazur, and a 


delicate mellowing of darkly painted spots, are at | 


the artist’s command. The importance of this 
discovery is perhaps greater, than that of the Da- 
guerrotype. It will bring oil-paintings withia the 


reach of even the less wealthy ; it will, moreover, | 


give employment to artists, who, less skilled in 


| at home. 
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M. Liepmann produce, is stated to be ver at, 
The Royal Academy of Berlin, to whom M. Lie - 
mann sent one of his pictures, after Rem t, 
states that “it resembles a real oil-painting, exe- 
cuted with a brush.” It is supposed that the 
King of Prussia, or other states conjointly, will 
purchase M. Liepmann's secret. 

Fraxxrorr.—The statue of Goétthe, which 
Marchese is making in Milan, is much admired. 
It is not yet Placed, as the pedestal has not arrived 
from Italy. ‘The visit of Thorwaldsen for the sake 
of what is called the ‘‘ Great Goéthe Monument,” 
is not yet fixed. 

Berwin ano Prussta.—The next exhibition bids 
fair to become very interesting. M. Kriiger has 
nearly finished his splendid show-picture, made by 
command of the king, and which will contain por- 
traits of the most eminent Prussian statesmen, 
men of science, and artists. —The chapel which is 
about to be erected ia Possen to the memory of 
the two Polish kings, Micislaus and Boleslaus, a 
work which is superintended by Count Raczyn- 
ski, is about to be finished. The two monarchs 
introduced Christianity into Poland. The build- 
ing is truly splendid. On the plafond, figures of 
the Slavian saints, St Adelbert, Nepomuzen, &c, 
are painted on a gold ground. 

Drespen, —The Jast exhibition has not been 
very rich. This is easily accounted for; these ex- 
hibitions being annual, which, according to the 
small number of artists in Saxony, cannot furnish 
any great quantity of paintings, or other objects of 
art. The pictures of Professor Vogel, and M, 
Dahl's landscapes, were most taken notice of, 
There were some contributions from Berlin, Dus- 
seldorf, Vienna, and Rome, but they were not of 
much value, 

Vienna.—On the 2nd of October, the cabinet 
of Chevalier Frank, consisting of upwards of 4,000 
specimens of medals, beginning with the year 1500, 
and including coins of the republics and empires 
of Europe and America, besides many medals re- 
lating to celebrated personages, will be sold by 
auction. 

Moscow.—The Krem!}, the rebuilding and en 
larging of which has proceeded for several years 
past, is about'to be finished, as latterly 3,000 peo- 
ple have been daily employed upon it. In the 
first instance, Baron Bode has put the ancient 
Kreml into complete repair, and, with the aid of 
ancient chrouicles and traditions, has brought it 
to that state, that Czar Wladimir, with his serail, 
could in a moment return to it, and find himself 
The huge Alexander palace, built only 
20 years since, has been demolished. Another 
immense building is in progress, which will be 
entirely in the bizarre ancient Turtur russe mon- 
golian style, with its pitcher like columns, and a 
terem in the shape of a tent, which will be placed 
on the top of the main palace. These buildings, 
when ready, will be an interesting, and perhaps 
the only pattern of astyle of architecture, which 
may be at present considered as exploded. A 
Cathedral, also, for the whole Russian empire, is 
in progress near the same spot. 

Spain. —The Queen Regent ordered, some time 
ago, that the splendid chapel of Grenada, built b 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, and whic 
threatened to fall to ruins, should be thoroughly 
repaired. This has been now completed, and the 
chapel is again open for the inspection of the re- 
ligious, or lover of ancient Spanish art.—A new 
riodical of art, literature, &c. has just appeared 
in Cadiz. Its title is The Aureola, and it has 
to appear every week.—The admired picture of 
Raphael, ‘The Holy Family,’ called /a la, was 
been engraved and published by a Spanish artist. 


A Paris paper, after detailing M. Daguerre’s 
first public experiment, observes, *‘ We can con- 
scientiously declare that there is not a lady who 
has nota hundred times executed more delicate 
operations, to remove a stain from a valuable 


original conceptions, may be still capable of pro- | dress, than the daguerrotype requires; and many 


ducing superior copies of valuable originals, w 





may now adorn the public , 
of every town. The effect which the pictures of 


ich of our dandies bestow more care and pains upon 
laces and the abodes the tying of @ cravat than are necessary to obtain 


a photogenic drawing.” 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Mansions or Exctanp 1x rue Ovpen Time. By 
Joseru Nasu. M‘Leaa, Publisher. 
Norwirustanotne the many illustrated works that 
have been of late published—that every country 
has been ransacked for “ peculiarities,” and 
devices without end have been hit upon to pro- 
duce novelty —it is evident there is still something 
“ new under the sun.” The stores of Art are as 
inexhaustible as those of Nature; a striking and 
original feature may be given to any object, no 
matter how frequently the skill and ingenuity of 
the artist has been exercised upon it. Even the 
aspect of a stunted tree may be varied as often as 
there are moves on a chess board; aud painters 
know to how many thousand uses a single bit of 
drapery may be applied—the smallest change in 

its folds giving to it a new character. : 

Mr Nash has produced one of the most interest- 
ing volumes it has ever been our lot to examine. 
It describes the old English mansions —the time- 
honoured dwellings of our heroic ancestors, whose 
names are portions of history. He has p ctured 
them—not as many of them now are, “ gloomy, 
desolate, and neglected ”’—in the once gay courts 
of which 

“ The plough has passed or weeds have grown "a 
but “enlivened by the presence of their inmates 
and guests, enjoying the recreations and pastimes, 
or celebrating the festivals once so familiar to 
merty England, but which are now almost the 
exclusive property of the novelist. 

“Thus, not oaly the domestic architecture of past 
aces, but the costumes and habits of England in ‘ the 
olden time,’ are brought before the eye; and in 
attempting this, the artist has endeavoured to place 
himself in the position of a visitor to these ancient 
edifices, whose fancy peoples the deserted halls— 
stripped of all movable ornaments, and looking damp 
and cheerless—with the family and household of the 
‘old Euglish gentleman’ surrounded by their every 
day comforts, sharing the more rare and hounteous 
hospitalities offered to the guests, or partaking of the 
boisterous merriment of Christinas gambols.”’ 

The thought was a happy one—it has been 
worked out in the most satisfactory manner; and 
either as a book of reference for those who desire 
acquaintance with the more characteristic features 
of the domestic architecture of old England, and 
to obfain illustrations ofthe costumes, habits, and 
recreations of our ancestors; or because of its 
exceeding interest and beauty as a production of 
ait; it will be considered one of the most valuable 


erected. The Terrace (plate 9) is formed by a 
recess, extending along the south side of the man- 
sion, with arcades under the projecting wings at 
each end; into this print is introduced a group 
engaged in the now almost obsolete game of bowls. 
Bramshill is the residence of Sir John Cope, Bart, 
The elaborately designed staircase of Crewe Hall, 
Cheshire, comes next; then an interior of Lord 
Ellenborough’s seat at Southam, Gloucestershire, 
with its magnificent chimney-piece, beside which 
sleeps a wearied sportsman with his dogs; thea 
the picturesque gate house of Westwood, Worces- 
tershire ; then the superb hall of Beddington, 
Surrey; then the drawing-room of Boughton- 
Malherbe, Kent, the birth-place of the virtuous 
and accomplished Sir Henry Wotton, formerly one 
of the noblest mansions of the kingdom, but now 
«fallen from its high estate.” Penshurst, where 
lived and where wrote the immortal Sidoey, is a 
simple structure ; and the artist, in portraying it, 
seems to have caught the spirit in which Ben 
Jonson spoke its praises :— 
“ Thon art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch or marble ; nor canst boast a row 
Of polish'd pillars, ora roofe of gold—” 

Plate 16 is of ‘ Franks, Kent,’ built by an alderman 
of London in 1596. ‘The two next are of our near 
neighbour, Holland House. The view represents 
the principal front of this quaint and venerable 
mansion, which is of red brick with stone dres- 
sings ; the porch, and the arcade, extending in 
front of the wings, and enclosing a terrace with an 
open-work parapet, are rich specimens of the Ita- 
lian style in which the Elizabethan edifices were 
ornamented. The apartments within are sump- 
tuously decorated in appropriate taste ; and a cha- 
racteristic lodge and entrance-gate have been re- 
cently added to the wall that separates its ample 
lawn from the high road. Altogether this is one 
of the most striking of the very few old English 
mansions remaining in the vicinity of London ; 
and the associations connected with the edifice 
are not a little enriched by the learning, talent, 
and public spirit of its present possessor. Plate 19 
is of Sutton Place, near Guiliord ; at the entrance 
sits the vld huntsman with the cross bow. Plate 20 
is of Loseley, also near Guilford; a matron of 
‘old’ England is watching her children at play. 
The five remaining plates describe Haddon Frail, 
in Derbyshire—its antique fire-place, the bay 
window, beside which sits a maiden listening to 
her lover’s lute; the long gallery, where a family 


scene of the boisterous merri: 
Christmas festivities; the morris- dane cumming a 
hobby-horse, the dragon, the giant ade 
nan,’ all take part in the sports; and the 
and jollity of the time grows ‘fast and fariowt’ 
the influence of the wa-sail bowl; the noble 
are eutering the hall to witness the 
their household and retainers. The chopra ¢ 
is a good specimen of the early peinted ag 
is oue of the most ancient portions of the 
remaining. The chancel contains two 
pews, reaching nearly to the altar ou each 
one being for the lord of the mansion and hisf. 
the other for their guests; the domestics and saul, 
aa the oe in the aisle. Hats were com. 
monly worn in churches even so Charles 
as represented in the plate.” — Mt, 
Our remarks will, we trust, Convey to our readers 
some idea of the rare intellectual treat with whi 


this volume may supply them. It is full of curious 


records; facts of the olden time brought before uy 
in the clearest and most interesting manner ; and 

to the customs, costume, cm, 
more 
Not 


enlightens us as 
pations, and recreations of our 

than a host of written descriptions could de. 
but that we must regret the absence of a more ey. 
larged letter-press. The accompanying key is 
“neatly done ;” but it is confined toa of 
pages, and its explanations are necessarily so brief 
as to supply information very secondary to that 
which is given to us by the plates. We 
recommend Mr M‘Lean to issue with the second 
edition—for of the work arriving at such a con 
summation there cannot be a doubt—a series of 
illustrative stories of the olden time; such as will 
at once interest and inform the reader, and give 
to the work the value of a history. 


Drawincs or tHe Loypon anv Bramtyoux 
Raitway. By John C. Bourne; with an 
Historical and Descriptive Account, by John 
Britton, F.S.A. ‘Publisher, J. C, 

19 Lamb’s Conduit street. 
Tuts is the age of wonders. Who could have 
imagined that out of such unpicturesque and u» 
poetical materials as steam-carriages and rail-roads, 
so exquisite a volume could have been formed! 
In the style of the execution it sur all the 
lithographic works hitherto produced in this cou 
try; extreme delicacy and care are manifested in 
the introduction of the tints; and it does the 
highest credit to the printers, Messrs Day and 
Haghe. The artist has, however, made the dras- 
ings on the stone as well as the designs; and ve 
have not, therefore, to encounter the disadvantage 





- 
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of its passing through an intermediate channel 
before it reaches the public. Few will | 
have any conception of the singular beaaty of the — 
scenes; whether it be of the dark and unpromising | 
tunnels, the small arches that cross the interven: | 
ing roads, the surrounding landscape, or the com | 
fused bustle of the ** works ”’ in their actual progress 
The artist has made a Picture out of every object, 
favourable or unfavourable ; and by no means tht 


group is assembled ; the banqueting hall, with its 
concourse of merry mummers and morris dancers ; 
and the chapel, where the master and his retainers 
assemble to worship God. Haddon Hall—we copy 
a passage from the descriptive catalogue— 

“is, probably, the most perfect of the ancient 
baronial mansions remaining ; and is certainly better 
calculated than any other to convey an idea of the 
large establishmeat and extensive hospitality of the 
old English baron It has been untenanted more than 


~ 
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contiibutions the age has received at the hands of 
the artist, 

The volume opens with the ‘Entrance to an 
old Manor-house, at East Barsham, Norfolk.’ It 
is represented as in the days of its grandeur—the 
falconer is at the gate. We turn the page, and we 
have the interior of the hall at Hatfield, Herts. 
This, unlike the former, retains its ancient beauty 
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and splendour; proud nobles still pace over its 
chequered pavement, while “ the old manor house” 
isaruin, partof which the farmer keeps air and 
water-tight as shelter for his flocks and herds. The 
Stair-case at Hatfield supplies another subject. 
There are three prints of Ockwells, Berks. ‘It is 
a most interesting specimen of the half-timbered 
mansions of the reigns of Henry the Sixth and 
Edward the Fourth, It is now a farm-house, but 
time has dealt less harshly with it than with so 
many others of its class. It has been “restored ” 
by the artist. With the exterior view he has given 
the bridal procession of a country gentleman of the 
days of good Queen Bess; and in the interior he 
describes, first, the youth and maiden listening to 
the strains of the venerable harper; then the glad 
pair passing through a lolty corridor; and then the 
loving wife watching through the lattice the home. 
coming of her husband. Plates 6 and 7 represent 
Wakehurst, Sussex, with the good old English 
gentleman at home. Plates 8 and 9 picture the 
princely mansion of Bramshill, Hants ; the porch, 
where a knight is bidding farewell to bis wife an] 
child, isa superb example of the curious admixture 
of styles in the architecture of the reign of James 
the First, for whose eldest son the building was 


eee 


a century, but has escaped the fate which, andersuch 
circumstances, usually befals the residences of the old 
nobility, It was erected at various times ; and affords 
excellent examples of the several styles of domestic 
architecture, fromthe early pointed to the Tudor and 
Elizabethan. Haddon was originally a * barton,’ or 
farm, appertaining to the lordship of Bakewell, which 
was given by William the Conqueror to bis natural 
son, William Peverell. It became forfeited to the 
crown, and passed to the Avenell family, and in the 
reign of Richard I it came into the possession of Sir 
Richard de Vernon by warriage; thenceforth bee 
coming the chief residence of the Vernon family 
until by the marriage of Dorothy Vernon with Sir 
Jobn Manners, second son of Thomas, the first Earl of 
Rutland, which titie he inherited, it came into pos- 
session of the Manners fainily, through whom it has 
descended to the present Duke of Rutland. His Grace 
with good taste and laudable reverence for a noble 
relic, preserves it intact for the gratification of all 
admirers of our national antiquities. he tapestry, pan. 
nelling, and cornice, in the drawing-room (Plate 21) 
and the shiclds in the dining room (Plate 22) yet ree 
main. The long gallery (Plate 23) is (the furniture 
excepted) in nearly the state it appears; the carved 
wainscoting and the ornamental ceiling continuing 
‘a pertect state since the room was ornamented in 
the time of Elizabeth. It is represented as occupied 
by a family party in the costume of Charies I. Itwas 
probably, used as a ball-room, as well as for prome- 
nading; and from hence we may suppose Dorothy 





Vernon eloped with her lover on the day of her 
Sister's nuptials, The banqueting-hall is made the 





least striking or agreeable of the series are those 
which describe the labourers forming the slopesot 
laying down the long iron “ gutters.” Eveu the 
awkward and ungainly carts that draw the « stuf, 
are made to contribute pleasing effects. A more 
signal triumph over difficulties has never beet 
achieved by art. It is impossible for ap Aap 
description to convey a just idea of mens 
beauty of the volume ; but sure we are that 

of our readers as our recommendation may induct 
to obtain it, will feel that, however one 
praise of the artist's merits, it must fall very ! 
short of that to which he is entitled. It contaat 
about 40 prints, beginning with “ ae 
Euston square,” and ending with the station 
Birmingham ; and the drawings are 

by a sufficiently lengthened an a 

of ‘‘the origin, progress, genera . 
chavesteslating” di the railway, by Mr Lear 
whom industry has always been associa» 
talent, and to whose suggestions we ere 
indebted for many of the highest treats wl 

art has supplied us. 


His “ Historical ant 
scriptive Account” is exceedingly interesting ; 
informs us upon every poin 





t concerning which 
is either desirable or important that we 
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informed ; and he has written eloquently in defence 
of the marvellous power which has wrought greater 
changes in Britain within a score of yearsthan 
previous centuries had accomplished. It has been 
argued against rail-roads, that they destroy the 
icturesque, cut up the landscape, and give to 

ature the character of a merchant's wharf, No 
one will think so who examines this beautiful 
volume, although we greatly fear that the artist 
has thrown a poetical aspect over the scenes he has 
depicted, and that the huge rocks and — of 
clay, and even the bridges and aqueducts, will dis- 
appoint us when we come to scrutinize them in 
reality. In conclusion, the artist and the author 
tender thanks to tle directors and the officers of 
the railway, ‘‘ for the facilities afforded them.” 
We trust the directors have not neglected to express 
theirs to Mr Bourne and Mr Britton, for sure we 
are that a higher compliment was never paid, and 
a more vseful service never render to any 
“society,” than they have received from those 
gentlemen. ‘The work cannot fail to place Mr 
Bourne in the highest station as an artist ; whether 
we regard the exceeding delicacy, beauty, and 
accuracy of the designs, or the skilful manner in 
which the more mechanical parts of his task have 
been executed. We hope the volume will obtain 
a large circulation on the continent; it is a noble 
specimen of British genics on the one hand, and 
of British enterprise on the other. 


Finpen’s Portraits oF Tuk Fremare Anristo- 
cnacy oF THE Court or Queen YVicrorta. 
Parts [to VIII. Published by Messrs Finden, 
Southampton place, Euston square. 


We rejoice to find this publication a successful 


| 


one. It is of exceeding interest to a very large | 


class, and of value to the public generally, not 
alone as a collection of excellent works of art, but 


as an assemblage of fair forms and lovely faces— | 


the more acceptable because they are not the mere 
creations of fancy. i 
finitely preferable to those ‘‘ flowers of loveliness,’ 
et hoc genus omne, that, for some years past, have 


’ 


To our minds they are in- | 


been invented by traders in imaginary graces, | 


single and in groups, which the accompanying bits 
of rhyme and mawkish stories have vainly laboured 
to render agreeable. ‘The work of Messrs Finden 


commences with a portrait of the Queen, froma | 


masterly drawing by R. J. Lane; and in each part 
are pictured three of the leading beauties of her 
court. The female aristocracy of England is 
“famous”? all over the world. Our British 


but, for a b!ending of the charms which render 


woman rich in attractions, commend us to our own | think upon without deep grief. He was the very 
dear countrywomen. Ask the British traveller what | soul of merriment ; his pencil seemed to move 
| only to trace some oddity in character; yet he 


are his sensations when he is at home again, after 
wandering east and west, and north and south 
searching gut and seeing the boasted beauties of 
countries Where fiction pictures woman as perfec- 
tion; and he will tell you he found none to be 
compared with those of his native land. In the 
absence of such testimony, we may receive that 
which is supplied to us by the publication on our 
table; let us take up either of the eight numbers 
that have been issued. No. VIII contains portraits 
of the Countess Cowper, Lady Forbes, and Lady 
Mary Grimston. it happens that they have been 
all copied by Mr John Hayter; but Chalon, R.A., 
and Bostock, share with Mr Hayter the merit of 
producing the work. The styles of the three artists 
are very distinct, and we have consequent variety. 
Mr Bostock adheres closely to fact; Mr Hayter is 
evidenty desirous to make pretty pictures of pretty 
pean and Mr Chalon to show how admirably 
€ can paiut feathers and lace. The Lady Wilhel- 
mina Starhope’s plume is absolutely prodigious— 
*vaastly foine,”’ as the fop says in the play; and 
Lady Falmouth’s bonnet-strings seem to have been 
a8 precious in the eyes of the artist as the ‘* bunch 
of blue ribbons” was to the gitl in the song. We 
do not perceive that any of the fair sitters have 
honoured Mr Ross ; and venture to hiat that 


| illustrates the wretchedness and degradation to 


| selfish and debasing of all the vices. The prints 
maidens may lack some one of the fascinations by | are the production of Robert Seymour, whose hu- 
which those of other nations are distinguished ; | mour so long kept the town as well as the table 








Messrs Finden would do wisely to retain his ser- 
vices ; for, truly, our English beauties should be 
copied only by English painters, 


Wooptanp Sxercues; a Series of Charactenstie 
Portraits of Trees. Parts I and II. Drawn 
from Nature and on Stone by Gronce Curtps. 
Rozsert Tyas, Publisher. 


Tuts work is professedly “ adapted for studies for 
artists and amateurs ;"’ if well coloured they would 
be admirable models, and inight be most advan- 
tageously introduced into pictures when the actual 
objects were not easy of access. As copies for the 
student in drawing, however, they are of very con- 
siderable value; their exceeding accuracy is at 
once obvious, and much skill and grace are dis- 
played in the manner in which they have been 
arranged and grouped. Independently of the in- 
terest the publication will possess for the “ artist 
and amateur,” it will prove generally acceptable 
to a far wider class—those who love and can ap- 
preciate Nature, but who have not learned to 
transfer her beauties to canvass or to paper. The 
descriptive letter-press that accompanies the prints 
is the production of an elegant mind ; a wood en- 
graving of the leaves, blossoms, berries, &c., 
peculiar to each tree is also given. The publica- 
tion does much credit to its producer, and cannot 
fail to be both useful and agreeable to all who 
may possess it. The work is published in num- 
bers—by the way, at a very cheap rate. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
Tue Drunkarn’s Procress—Drawn 
graphy by the'late Rosent Seymour, 
A series of ten lithographic prints has been sent 
to us, illustrating the drunkard’s progress, from 


the cradle to the grave; aed conveying a moral 
lesson vf a must tmpressive character, We 


strongly recommend it to the members of the 
Temperance Society ; not for their own benefit, 
but as an effective warning against the des- 
perate habit of drinking, of which they make more 
serviceable use than they can of a thousand tracts 
and sermons. It traces the drunkard’s career 
from ‘‘ the first taste’’ to the last sup; each print 


in Litho- 


which drunkenness leads ; and shows how widely 
spread must be the evil produced »by the most 


in a roar; and whose melancholy fate few can 


never used his power ungenerously ; his carica- 
tures (if so we must style them) were never per- 
sonal ; his perpetual object was to ‘‘ shoot folly as 
it flies ;” to attack absurdities in masses ; but to 
wound the sensibility of no one. We should have 
quoted his name, if we had been asked to select a 
man of all others with the lightest heart, upon 
whom the world and its cares made but smail and 
brief impression ; and who would have passed 
through life with a natural gaiety which shook off 
sorrow as the swan does the rain drops from his 
wing. Alas! how little we know of one another, 
How perpetually does some inconsistency confound 
our estimate of character. There is a story told 
of the celebrated “clown” of Paris, Being ill, 
he consulted a physician. After detailing his sen- 
sations, the doctor addressed him—*‘ Sir, it is no 
use my prescribing for you. All you want is 
some excitement for your spirits. Go and see the 
famous Carlini, who makes all Paris merry.” 
“ Alas! sir,” exclaimed the patient, ‘‘ I am that 
unhappy Carlini.” Poor Seymour! at the very 
time when he was delighting tens of thousands by 
his sketches ; just, too, as fortune was in the wake 
of fame; and the celebrity which “ Pickwick” 


,’ 


about to — more solid recompense than golden 
opinions’! He died by hisown hand! He was 
easy in his circumstances; most ha by in his 
home, his domestic comforts bei of e safest 
and surest nature ; and the future had nothing in 
it of gloom; the act is, perhaps, the most unac- 
countable that could be quoted of the uncertain 
tenure by which reason holds ber seat. We shall 

de © obtain some particulars relative to 
the life and professional career. of an artist to 
whom we are indebted for so many pleasant hours. 
Our present object is to state that his widow has 
commenced business in Catherine-street, Strand, 
as a priotseller ; and to express a hope that she 
may receive that patronage which the generous and 
wealthy are always ready to bestow, when they 
are made acquainted with a proper channel into 
which it may be directed. 
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Tus Dispatcu arren tue Battie —Painted 
and Engraved by J. Bunyer. 

Tuis print— the painting and engraving by John 
Burnet—is on the eve of publication. It is worthy 
the accomplished artist, and not unworthy the 
hero to whose great mind it is designed to do ho- 
nour. The duke is represented on one of those 
trying occasions, when, left to his own resources, 
or at least depending solely upon them, a moment's 
slip, a single miscalculation, might have robbed 
Britain of its chiefest pride, and his country of its 
highest glory. It is night over the battle field ; 
upon the morrow’s fight (for it is a misnomer to 
call it ‘after the battle’) depends the destinies 
of Europe ; the Duke is penning a ‘* dispatch,” 
which a sturdy Guerilla waits to convey to some 
distant encampment ;—but as, perhaps, next 
month it may be ready, we shall have occasion to 
comment upon it at greater length 


Miainter, 2 BAAS “Hirenouns, Bugeaver 2 

Acxermany and Co. Publishers, 
We have never seen the great British Admiral 
and we presume that Mr Knight is similarly 
circumstanced ; the portrait of Lord Nelson may 
be, therefore, for aught that either of us can say, 
a very striking likeness; but we doubt if the 
portrait of Colonel Sir Arthur Wellesley ever 
resembled the gainer of battles in Europe and in 
Asia. If it be like what he was, it certainly is 
not like what he is; this print, therefore, can 
have little value in the eyes of “ the members of 
the united service, and the British nation in 
general,” to whom it is somewhat pompously 
“ dedicated,”—except inasmuch as it records a 
remarkable incident, not the less pleasing because 
apocryphal. Mr Knight's authority for picturing 
a meeting between the two heroes of the age, is 
the Edinburgh Review; but on what authority 
the journal states that they did meet we are left 
to guess. ‘The print is, however, an agreeable 
one; and many may value it notwithstanding a 
little scepticism as to the “ fact.” One fuct, 
however, has certainly been misstated ; the auto- 
graphs of the heroes are given with the engraving ; 
that of “ Nelson” is as it should be, but that of 
his Grace ought to have been “ Arthur Wellesley” 
and not “ Wellington,” for we apprehend his 
Grace's elevation to the Peerage was an after. 
event, 
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gained for the artist as well as the author, was 
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MESSRS HODGSON aynp GRAVES, 


SESE 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS CRANT, ES@., S.A, 


HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
have just published the following 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF ART, 


Preparing for Publication, by 
MESSRS HODGSON AND GRAVES, 


her Majesty’s Publishers. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


ROUT’S SKETCHES 
in FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, and ITALY, drawn on Stone in 
exact imitation of the original sketches made during several foreign tours by 
Samure Provt, F.S.A. 
Painter in Water Colours in ordinary to her Majesty. 
Imperial folio, tinted, 4/. 4s.—India proofs, 5/. 5s., half-bound. 


Subscribers names received by every respectable printseller in the kingdom, 





Dedicated to the Duke of Wellington, E.G. 
COMPANION TO THE ROYAL HUNT, 


THE MELTON HUNT, 


FROM THE VERY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
AND PURCHASED BY 


a a ge 
| Oe. .2-a 


A few copies wiil be coloured, price 10/. 10s. in a portfolio. 
STANFIELD'S SKETCHES ON THE MOSELLE, 

Drawn on Stone exactly like the original sketches made from nature, 
expressly for this work, by Clarkson Sranrieip, Esq., R.A. 
Imperial folio, tinted, 4/. 4s., half-bound.—Coloured and mounted, 10/. 10s. 
ROBERTS’ SPANISH SKETCHES. 

Comprising— Madrid, Seville, Granada, Cordova, Burgos, Xeres, Carmona’ 

Malaga, Gibraltar, &c. Xc. 
Imperial folio, tinted, 47. 4s.—Mounted and coloured, 10/. 10s. 
LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


Drawn on Stone by J. D. Hannine, R. J. Lane, ALRLA., & Joun Lewis. 
Imperial folio, tinted, 4/. 4s.—India Proofs, 5l. 5s. —Mounted and 
coloured, in portfolio, 101. 10s. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K&, 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


£3 3 0 Proors, . . £5 5 0 


Prints, — 
Proors Berore Letters, . . £6 6 O 


en, 


Size of the Plate, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one. 


THE EARL OF LICHFIELD’S SHOOTINC-PARTY, | 


Now Painting in the same important scale, and arranging, with Mr | 
Grant’s celebrated pictures of the Metron Hunt, the Mest at Ascor, 
and the Merton Mowsray Breaxkrast, forming a series of four plates 

unexampled in art, as connected with the sports of Great Britain. 
This picture will contain portraits of the Earl of Lichfield, Earl Sefton, 
Viscount Melbourne, Lord Molyneux, and other eminent noblemen and 
gentlemen, assembled at the Earl's shooting lodge in Staffordshire. To 
be engraved in the finest style of Art. 

Priczt, . . £3 8 O 
Berore Letters, . . 





Preparing for Publication, 


ENGRAVING, 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


FROM THE 
ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE, 


rainted by Georce Hayren, Esq., her Majesty's Historical and 
Portrait Painter. 


5 0 


Proors . . £5 
£6 6 O 


— 
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THE MELTON MOWBRAY BREAKFAST. 


Painted by Francis Grant, Esq. ; Engraving in Mezzotinto, the same 
size as * The Melton Hunt,’ by Caarzes Lewis. 


This Picture contains original Portraits of Earl Wilton, Lord Gardiner, 


He 
1 
| i 
W 


i 
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For this Natioval Picture, not only has her Majesty been pleased to 
honour Mr Hayter with numerous sittings. but the whole of the Royal 
Family, the Foreign Princes, the Dignitaries of the Church, the Ladies 
and Officers of State, have all, by srectan pester, sat to Mr Hayter for 


- 


, 


wat 








THRIK INpDivipUAL Vorraaits, thus combining, in one grand Picture, 
nearly one hundred Authentic Portraits of the most illustrious personages 


of the age, assembled round the Throne of our youthful Sovereign in the 
venerable Abbey of Westininster. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Prints- - - £4 4 0 


Proofs before Letters - + « 


Proofs- - - £8 8 O 
£12 12 0 


To be advanced upon the publication of the Etching. 


HER GRACE THE 


DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH AND CHILDREN. 
Engraving in the highest style of art, as a Companion to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's celebrated Plate of * Lady Gower and Cut. 
Prints, . £2 28 Proors, ; 

Berone Lerrers, . . . £6 6 0 


The Whole-length Portrait of 


JOHN GEORGE LAM BTON, 
Engraved by T. Lupron, 
Proors, . . 42 2 0 


Berore Lerrers, . £3 3 0 


THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 

Painted for the family, and Engraving in the finest s 
Hempureys, Esq. 

Subscribers’ names received by Messrs Hopeson 

and Grorce Davey, Bristol. 

Pants, . . £1 1 O 


Proors > 
First Proors, . ; #220 


£3 3 0 


£4 4 0 


tyle of art, by W. 


and Graves, London ; 





Lord Forester, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Roxeby, Count Matuszewie, Sir 

F. Johnstone, &c. &c. 

Punts, ... 48 66 
Berore Letters, 


ASCOT. 


Lately published, 


THE MELTING OF HER MAJESTY’S STAG HOUNDS 
ON ASCOT HEATH. 

Engraved in the first style of Mezzotinto by F. Bromvey, from the much | 

admired Picture by F. Grant, Esq.. Painted for the Eart of Cuestea- 

FIELD, as Master of the Stag Hounds. 


This highly attractive Picture contains Portraits of his Grace the | 
Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Chesterfield, Earl of Wilton, Earl of 
Errol, Count D'Orsay, Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence, Lord Alfred Paget, | 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, Sir Horace Seymour, Sir Andrew B 
Sir George Seymour, Hon. J. Macdonald, Hon. George Anson, 
Cecil Forrester, George Wombwell, Esq., Charles Shakerley, Ess 
Harvey Aston, Esq., Henry Baring, Esq., Thomas Shiffner, mm 
Thomas Learmouth, Esq., John Bush, Esq., James Fairlie, Esq, | 
Bainbridge, Esq., Henry Seymour, Esq., Richard Vyse, Esq., 
Oliver, Esq., J. Learmouth, "Esq., W. Carroll, Esq., Joseph Al ‘ 
Esq., and F. Grant, Esq., Mr Davis, M. M. Huntsman, with their 
Horses, Hounds, &e. &e. 


PRICE 10 SUBSCRICERS. 
Prints, = £3 8 0 Proors, £5 5 0 
First Proors nerort Letrers, . . £6 6 0 
The size of the Plate Thirty-two Inches, by Twenty-one. 


£5 5 0 


Proors, 
£6 6 0 


London: Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinay | 
to her Majesty, 6 Pall Mall. 
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1839.] 
A VALUABLE AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT FOR THE 
YOUNG. 





Just completed, in six neatly bound volumes, price 3s.6d. each, 
‘hoo PARENT'S 
INSTRUCTION. 

Each volume of this useful and instructive little work comprises a variety 
of information on different subjects, Natural History, Biography, Travels, 
&e, Tales, original and selected, and animated conversations on the ob- 
jects that daily surround young people. 

The various tales and subjects are illustrated with wood cuts. Each 
volume is complete ia itself, and may be puschannd separately. 

« Every parent at all interested in bis chil » must have felt the difficulty of 
providing suitable reading for them in their hours ofamusement This little work 
presents these advantages in a considerable degree, as it contains just that de- 
scription of reading which wi.l be beneficial to young children.”— Quarterly 
Journal of Education. 


Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





THE RHINE, NASSAU, AND BADEN. 
Now ready, in foolscap 8vo., with numerous Engravings by Cook, &c. 
Price 7s. cloth boards, 
Ravens of MINNA and GODFREY in MANY 
LANDs. From the Journals of the Author, The RHINE, 
NASSAU, and BADEN, 


Recently published, uniform with the above, 
TRAVELS THROUGH HOLLAND. 
Beautifully illustrated from the Old Dutch Masters, uniform with the 
above, price 7s. cloth boards. 


Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


A NEW CHILD'S BOOK. 
Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, price 2e, 
LET DERWENT’S BREAKFAST. By a Lapy. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
Now ready, in one volume, price 7s., beautifully illustrated, 
HE PROGRESS OF CREATION Considered with 
reference to the present condition of the Earth. By Mary Roserrs, 
Author of ‘‘ Annals of my Village,” &e. &e. 
“ This volume forms a profitable addition to that important class of works which 
n w abound in our language, whose aim is to improve the heart through the un- 
derstanding, by making the discoveries of science subservient to the great 
interests of religion. We particularly recommend this work as eminently calcu- 
lated to exalt the mind and purify the heart.”’--Scols Times. 


Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 








This day is published, in royal 8vo., 


HE TRANSACTIONS of the METEOROLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. Volume the First, illustrated by a 
Synoptical Chart and numerous Diagrams. 


Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





Published this day, price 2s. 6d., by Smitu, Exper, and Co., Cornhill, 
- Illustrated by a Map, 
EFENCE OF BRITISH INDIA FROM RUSSIAN 
_ INVASION. By Major Cuantes F. Heap, now employed on a 
Particular Service in Canada, 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





PAINTING AND MUSIC. 


In post ieee +1 6s., 


PAINTING AND HE FINE ARTS. 
_ By B. R. Haypon and Witnsam Haztirt. 

Mr Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ has 
come under our notice. We have had no work of that author with anything 
“pproaciiing to the same gratification.”—Quarter/y Review 

‘ This inimitable Dissertation on Painting.”—Tait's Magazine. 
a “re have mentioned the gratification we have experienced from the perusal 
A. r Hazlitt’s Essay; we must add a similar testimony in favour of his fellow- 
“bourer, Mr Haydon. His treatise seems to us the result of study aod observa- 
tion extensive and profound.’’— Quarterly . 





Ina handsome volume 4to., price 9s., with numerous Engravings, 
and copious Musical I|lustrations interspersed with the Text, 

AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
MEUSIcaL COMPOSITION, With an Appendix and 
Notes, being an extension of the article ‘ Music.’ 

By G. F. Granam, Esq. 
‘* A masterly and comprehensive Essay.”°—Atheneum. 


_ “ We never saw so much sound P information on the subject compressed 
into the same Space.”’— Spectator. 


wets and harmonious arrangement of the principles of the art.”— Musical 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall and Co. ; 
Whitttaker and Co. ; and Hamilton, Adams. and Co., London. 
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CABINET OF AMUSEMENT and 


THE ART-UNION. 
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RESIDENTS in the COUNTRY wishing to have a 
complete Epitome of all Matters connected with Court and 
Easnrowance Soctery, Literature, Music, Fine Arts, the Drama, &c, &e. 


should order the 

COURT JOURNAL, 
which has been honoured with the 
of ten years, 


Tats Fasntonasie Jounxat is supplied by all the Booksellers and 
Newsmen in Town and Country, postact Free. 
On the 28th of September will be presented, a beautiful Engraving of 


ST JAMES’S PALACE, 


from an Original Drawing by Onwhyn, forming the Eighth Hlustrati 
Royal and Noble Resideactes. re s 8" ustration of 


W. THOMAS, Publisher, 19 Catherine street, Strand. 


most distinguished patronage upwards 





In the press, and will be published in a few days, price Three Shillings, 


AGUERRE'’S PROCESS of DAGUERROTYPE; 
or, PHILOGRAPHIC DRAWING. 


Tue onty Work waitten sy M. Dacuerne uimsecr. 


With Six Plates, representing the entire Process, for which a pension of 
10,000 francs a year has just been settled by the French Government upon 
M. Daguerre. 

Persons wishing to secure early copies are recommended to give their 
orders immediately. 

peers W. Strange, Paternoster row ; and orders received by all book- 
sellers, 





On the Ist of October will be published (and every alternate Month), 
Part I, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, Imperial 4to. 


HE ANNALS OF CHIVALRY. 
By a CHEVALIER, DE SAN FERNANDO. 
Illustrated by Joun Frawkuin, Esq. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Tae Anwats or Cuivarry. 
If. Memoir or nis Grace tur Duke or Wettixctron, K.G., G.C.B., 
&e. &c. &e. 
Ill. Tae Barrce or UHastines. 
1V. Tue Eouwton Tournament. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I. Porrrarr or nis Grace tae Duxe or Wevirnorton, in Tue Granp 
Costume or tue Goipen Fierce. 
Il. Tae Deatu or Harotrn,. 
III. Tue Ecuwron Tovanamenrt. 


Hugh Cuaningham, 3 St James's square. 





Just Published, 
HE BRITISH ann FOREIGN REVIEW, No. XVII. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Waagen on Art in England.—Pictures and Picture-cleaners. 

2. A Rural Police. 

3. The Corn Laws.—Hungary and the Baltic. 

4. Wheaton on the Law of Nations. 

5. Lamartine’s Poems.—La Chute d’un Ange, 

6. England, Austria, and Turkey. 

7. The State of the Nation. —The Chartists. 

8. Church and State.—The Russo-Greek Church. 

London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet stieet. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Black, Dublin: J, Cumming. 





ORONATION.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS 
invite their Patrons to VIEW the NEW GROUP, got up in the 
first style of splendour in honour of the occasion. 
Bazaar, Baker-street. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night. 
Brilliantly illuminated at Eight. Admittance, 1s. 
Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs, just published, price 14s. 





HUNTING, RACING, SHOOTING, &e. &e. 
This day is published, in 8vo. Part I, to be completed in Ten Monthly 
Parts, price 5s each, of 


N ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RURAL SPORTS, 

By Decasene P. Buaine, Esq. Author of ‘ Outlines of the Veteri- 

nary Art, ‘Canine Pathology,’ &c. &c. Beautifully illustrated with 

numerous Engravings on Wood from Drawings by Alken, T. Landseer 

Dickes, &e. P 

*,* The Prospectus, with Specimens of the Illustrations, may be had 
gratis of all Pooksellers in Town and Country, 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
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THE ART-UNION. 


SS 


THE ART-UNION, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Published on the 15th of each Month. 
PRICE EIGHT-PENCE, STAMPED. 

















Tux ‘Ant-Uxton’ is published to supply a desideratum in British Literature. It has long been a subject complaint tha, 


while the Artists of Germany, Italy, an rance have several satisfactory channels. of communication wi 


itain should be without an o by which their interests may be adequately ard justly represented. | ~alth 
for the oe eager to pasar Art and assist Artists—have so many topics of a more pressing nature to repe Up r 
discuss, that their co-operation is, necessarily, very limited. In the United Kingdom there are some thousands ne ane 
profession; and, happily, a very large proportion of the population whose tastes—natural or acquired—lead them to desi 
acquaintance with all that transpires relative to the Progress of Art, both at home and abroad. In nearly every ci and town of the | 
kingdom there now exists an Institution for promoting the Fine Arts, and arnual, exhibitions have, of late, largely increased. For ' 
one who a few years ago studied or admired Art, there is now a hundred; and yet for a long period there has been no journal 
exclusively devoted to its service. 

To all, therefore, who are interested in Art—either as a profession or an intellectual luxury—the *‘Art-Union’ 
cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its leading conductor, although his connection with Art has been long and intimate, is not an 
Artist. His aim is to be at once just and generous; to divest criticism of confusing and cumbrous technicalities ;! to avoid H 
and partizanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to maintain and prove the pre-eminence of British art; and,-by the ertion of 
continual energy and industry, to advance a profession which receives, and is worthy to receive, the highest veneration :—in snort, | 


TO SUPPLY TO ARTISTS ACCURATE AND USEFUL INFORMATION UPON ALL SUBJECTS IN WHICH THEY ARE INTE 
RESTED, AND TO THE PUBLIC THE MEANS OF JUSTLY ASCERTAINING AND ESTIMATING THE PROGRESS OF ART, BOTH | 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. "tin 

To the Artists and the Public the numbers already published have been satisfactory. They have readily and liberally 
to the cal! ‘which this Publication has made upon them ; and its circulation has largely exceeded the expectations of its projectors 
Although the Editor may not print the notes of congratulation and encouragement he has received from Artists, he is free to 
publish tle following extracts from a few of Reviews that have appeared in the public newspapers. We seize the ity | 
of printing them, now that the comparative “holiday” among the Publishers deprives us of our ordinary supply of advertisements, 

nb oa - Eoraeneed ied 


Tux Counten.—“ A new and cheap monthly journal, devoted exclusively to art,{ = Doncaster Caronicte.—‘ The second number of ‘ Taz ART-Uwrow’ has 
and at once establivhing, by the excellence of its arrangements, the variety | It is an improvement on the first. which was a publication of high promise, We 
and interest of its intelligence, and the tone of its opinions, the highest claim | hail the appearance of this work, as likely to have a favourable effect on British 
upon the support of all lovers of art, whatever their degree.”’ art, and most heartily wish it success. We see some of our critical 
Joun Burt.—“ We have been extremely gratified by the perusal of a new | condemn the first number as being too laudatory; we would ask, was it laudatory 
periodical work called the ‘ Art-Umiow,’ devoted entirely to the subjects to | without cause? Weare acquainted with most of the works of art criticised in 
which its title most appropriately refers. Its feeling is right and good towards | the first number; and, im our honest judgment, we believe the opinions expresed 
native talent and its patrons; its criticisms are just, even where a little too le- | to be correct. But there is a species of critics whose delight i to “damn with 
nient, for justice should lean to mercy. To those who, in these days of political faint praise,” and to blight the honest hopes of aspirants by their insidiow 
excitement, revel in the tranquillity of matters of taste and genius, we sincerely | remarks. We should scorn to belong to such a class of critics, and we rejoice lo 
commend the ‘ Arnt-Unton’ as a most valuable and agreeable paper.” find that the writers of ‘ Tue Art-Union’ are of our opinion.” 
Lirenany Gazette —“ This is a very agreeable example of such a production,” Brrast Curonictt —“ A publication which promises well, and will prove, we 
Tue Barrannsa.—“ A monthly journal of the Fine Arts; admirably galculated to | have no doubj, of eminent utility, not merely to artists, but to those of the public 
advance the objects of artists, and increase the growing taste for works of art, | who wish to improve their acquaintance with the Fine Arts, which we believe 
It is conducted on generous principles—the only true way to promote a laudable | are, at the present day, cultivated in Great Britain with greater zeal and 
purpose , avoids a haughty tone of authority in criticism, and supplies a vast | success than in any other country in the world.” 
variety of information, both from foreign states aod provincial institutions, on all ABERDEEN CoNSTITUTIONAL.—“ This promises to be a periodical of value ; its 
matters that bear upon the interesting topic ; such a journal bas been long wanted. | aim is to show the progress of art at home and abroad, and the extreme impar- 
The Ant-Union is precisely that which the artist and aU who cultivate art re- | tiality of its notices. as well as their variety and usefulness, speaks much for the 
quire. It is issued as a stamped newspaper, at such a cheap rate as to place it honesty of its corductor. It has our heartiest commendation and our best 
within the reach of all to whom it may be desirable.” wishes, It is exceedingly free from pretence, and may rest upon its own merits.” 
_Examinna.—“ A new and interesting journal, devoted to the subject of the WorcesTeRsmn® GuardiAN.—* The * Art-Union, discarding all political inter- 
hy sciiiiamemes nibbled eethenm > tone ference, is devoted to Paintiug, Sculpture, ye) Architecture, Exhibi be 
ty - URNAL— , . eae of the AT. Jnton is high, but not presump- Progress of Art, &c. It contains a great mass of ntelligence, which will 
vous. It bears out its pretensions by the vigour and ability by which it enters | highly interesting to all who are connected with, or who take delight in, any of 
+ gate ; os we te Oe - —_ good to the cause : willassist by the | the above brauches of art.” . the 
erality which distinguishes it, as by its tact, experience, and critical power.” Norraampton Mercury —“* What the ‘ Musicat Wortp’ is to musicians, 
an am Senge Gazette.—“ Aun interesting journal, devoted exclusively to —— seeks to be to artists. Such a publication is greatly Cay and the 
| rVEL Exoineens’ Joonnat.—“ We are happy to find that the sisters, Arts remem — yr mony os ed a cuppty the neod. ‘The tutroduct ran the 
Painting, and Sculpture, have now a periodical devoted to them, under the title itten, and shows that the projectors have a right comprebension pres 
of ‘Pas bav-Uneee?”” , er the title < = task. The criticisms are written with ability and knowledge, 
Pe. rie = Inis.—* This pee Fey of the Fine Arts is written with great ‘tame pred apa Ape! me ema oe hodieal, bearing the above title, 
rness, and its account of the different branches of art, is very instructive and has just entered u on a career which fee fident. ‘ ill be one o 
ainusing. We admire the tone in which the critiques of new works are couc hed, | and s cee Iti ; f : i ee aa ing staan red be ci : 
agreeing with the writer that it is a much more agrieable task to adminines Uuccess. is of moderate price, and, being stamped, may the 
taise, where that can be conscientior " . postage free, throughout the United Kingdom. Its objects are to evn Palatig 
5 & victim against whom all his tars be pos may nee ak encauetohed tn son eg wt thy ety — ape ae fob poner . i é 
commendation than censure, On the whole, we do net know another me chi - § culpture, Engraving, and Architectare. On these subjects it conte ns 
contains so much interesting information ou the Fine Arts as the AneAlenn ch | great value, with notices aud criticisms on exhibitions of art, native a 
which we sincerely wish success.” ; » & on a > aia e ee ep embellishment -. bet nthe articles ae 
Noata Deauysuian Curoxicte —“ This is a st . ly j o, Rumbers already issued with great pleasure and interest. 
Sine dais, aaaaddien 6 amet nck I Tay oe eee eat of te wet aad boldly written, and evince an intimate knowledge of the subjects of 
to the artist, and, in fact, to all who have a taste for the culture of the Fine 5 Me h they treat. : ; know bow 
OTTINGHAM JOURNAL.—“ Artiste connoisseurs, and all who ,wish to 


Arts, It is ably conducted, well printed, che i i i i 
aa oupenans” ’ P » cheap, and therefore cannot fail to - y vane wana is progressing, will thank us for introducing them to the pages of 

















Published by Witttam Tuomas, 19 Catherine St i icati : 
for “ The Editor,” are requested to be sent. reet, Strand, to whom all Advertisements and Communications (post-free) 
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